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A Christian Conference? 


HIS IS ABOUT our last chance to show the 

Orient that there is a vital connection between 
the doctrines that we preach and the relations that 
we practise, ” says Paul Hutchinson, the great 
young missionary leader of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, and editor of the China Christian 
Advocate. “The power of our gospel is on trial.” 
He is speaking of the diplomatic conference on arms 
next week in Washington. That will show us up 
as we are. 

Will the answer of the conference be Chris- 
tian? His answer is doubtful. “We have not 
been able to convince any Orientals that our 
course on the race problem has so far been Chris- 
tian. They view such matters with a terrible sim- 
plicity that they maintain is found in the teaching 
of Jesus.” <A like message comes from Dr. Fosdick 
on his return from Japan. The missionaries said 
to him “For our sakes, settle these Pacific questions 
now by just reason and statesmanship. Do not let 
them drift into the violent cataclysm which else 
will be the inevitable issue, and which will be a 
staggering blow to the gospel in the Orient.” Dr. 
Fosdick himself says: “God pity the missionaries in 
the Far East if ever they try to preach Christ 
when nations whose civilization has had Christ 
for twenty centuries are making war in the Far 
East.” 

William Hard warns us that we must stop exag- 
gerating Japan’s sins in her seizures and general 
imperial policy, which, though greater in extent 
and force, are only what she learned from the West. 
Mr. Day’s article in these pages last week, which 
the scholar Benjamin Brawley calls “superbly in- 
forming,’ and the traveller Thomas Van Ness 
Says is the truest picture of Japan to-day which he 
has read in any publication, confirms the others. 
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The missions of Christendom are doomed if we go 
to war in the Far East. 

- How may we escape such a world tragedy? There 
are Many answers, and one is vastly important,— 
by acknowledging that the use of force in the world 
began as a white-race, not a yellow-race, instru- 
ment. They of the East have only imitated us. 
At present, we whites, who are one-third of the 
world’s population, have taken to ourselves, largely 
by force, nine-tenths of the earth’s area. As one 
Japanese Christian said recently: “You want 
Eastern Asia too. In God’s name and humanity’s, 
does the white man want the whcle earth?” Prof. 
Edward A. Steiner comes home from Europe with 


the impression that the people over there are saying — 


the church to-day functions “only as an ‘Amen’ 
to the reactionary, pagan state.” It must cease 
“its pretence of being the ‘Bride of Christ’ when it 
is only the concubine of Czesar.”. Do we realize 
that to-day our own “America the beautiful,” fol- 
lowing our most awful national calamity of with- 
drawing from the moral reconstruction of the 
world, is counted with every other grabbing em- 
pire? Alaska, the Philippines, even the far-off 
acquisitions after the Mexican War, are held out 
against us lest there be any undue glibness on the 
part of our spokesmen in the conference. Every- 
where we go, we proud whites, we shut out all other 
peoples. So they are saying in the Far East, and 
their fears of us are as much justified, unless we 
change, as are our fears of them. 

Will the answer of the conference be Christian? 
It may be, if—and only if—the churches do their 
It is the chief part. We have no popular 
leadership in the four men who represent us. We 
must help them by our united spiritual urge and 
power. Not one of them has the appealing and 
prophetic gift. They are all tempered to the status 
of the “practical,” which means little other than 
the status quo plus any gain that economic ex- 
pediency may dictate. We mean to be entirely just 
to them. Mr. Hughes in particular is a man whose 
foundations are spiritual, and who believes with 
the faith that moves mountains. But Mr. Hughes 
is only one. We church people come to the crisis 
with the only power that will save the world. It 
will depend entirely upon our use of that power 
not only what the immediate future has in store 
for us,—war or peace,—but also what our own des- 
tiny will be. If we are repudiated and our mis- 
sions destroyed, it is not at all extravagant to say 
the decline and fall of our civilization is begun. 
Such is the gravity of the facts as we see them. 
These are the realities that beset us on every side. 
Is the stuff of the mighty saints and martyrs and 
prophets in us? The answer will soon be given. 


An Affirmative Doctrine 


pM WAY out of a dilemma is to say, “I 
A more difficult way, but a — 


do not know.” 


* 


way that reflects much more credit on ie aL Re 


_ 


- 
i 
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rageous conviction. It is the only method that is 
worth adopting, because it is the only one that re- 
sults'in achievement. We still have with us the 
age-old apology for certain difficulties found in the 
Bible: “I donot know. There are some things we 
cannot explain.” One of the latest apologies of 
this sort is that offered by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, who in an address before the Christian 
Evidence Society of London, said: “Churchmen 
can make themselves stronger with believers, if they 
frankly state, ‘I do not understand myself,’ when 
subjects dealing with the mystic in theology are 
propounded. As for myself, there is a mass of 
things in the Christian doctrine as to which, when 
questioned about them, I have to reply, ‘I do not 
know.’ ” 

This is hardly the method of an honest man. 
Why not get rid of the infallibility doctrine once 
for all? Better declare an assertion an error when 

_. it manifestly is an error than hide behind the sub- 
terfuge of “I do not know.” The honest course to 
pursue—the only course—is to declare, “I know it 
is not true.” If the Bible is to live and exert an 
influence, just such positive declarations as this 
must be made about parts of it. Some assertions 
are so obviously untrue that the very brooks, stones, 
and trees are continually crying out the honest 
fact. Nothing can possibly be gained by sidestep- 
ping difficulties in the Bible or anywhere else with 
the explanation, “We must not tamper with the 
mysteries.” 


His Soul Liveth 


E IS ON HIS WAY HOME, the unknown sol- 
dier who confronted the guns at Belleau Wood, 

St. Mihiel, or in the Argonne, and gave his life in a 
desperate hand-to-hand encounter in a secluded 
forest glade, or on a lonely night patrol, or in com- 


pany with his comrades attacking at zero hour. , 


He will receive solemn burial in an especially pre- 
pared mausoleum close to the monument in Arling- 
ton Cemetery on the bank of the Potomac, where 
2,000 unknown soldiers who died in the Civil War 
are sleeping. — . 
4 The great will be there: Marshal Foch, Admiral 
Beatty, General Pershing, President Harding, and 
many others. All those who hold the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor have been invited, and a 
- number of officers and men who were decorated for 
_yalor in the World War. On Armistice Day last 
year France buried her unknown poilu under the 
Are de Triomphe. England, in a memorable ser- 
vice, consigned an unknown English soldier to an 
_ honored grave among the great ones in Westminster 
_ Abbey. Italy is planning a similar ceremony. The 
_ observance appropriately commemorates the gal- 
_ lantry of the many thousand unknown soldiers who 
me up their lives along that vast, terrible battle- 
front. 
__ Public applause, honors, and glory come now. 
But there were none of these where terror, hard- 
p, and sudden death lurked for four awful years. 
1 » glamour of war comes afterward. The multi- 


S 
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A Text for the Washington Conference 
1 Tr. ii. 1, 2, 3, 4 


I exhort therefore, that, first of all, supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made 
for all men; 

For kings, and for all that are in authority; that 
we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in alt godliness 
and honesty. 

For this is good and acceptable in the sight of God 
our Saviour ; 

Who will have all men to be saved, and to come unto 
the knowledge of the truth. 


tudes that will gather on Armistice Day to do honor 
to the unknown soldier, their fellow-American, 
little sense the price he paid for this posthumous 
honor. There never has been and never will be any 
romance about fighting. War is ugly, brutalizing, 
frightful. Benjamin Franklin spoke truth when 
he said, “There never was a good war.” 

It is a fortunate coincidence that the gun-car- 
riage which conveys the body of the unknown war- 
rior to his last resting-place will pass the dele- 
gates assembled to discuss the possibilities of in- 
ternational disarmament and world peace. The 
lesson will not be without its meaning. Not only 
the voices of the multitude of the unknown dead, but 
the voices of nearly seven million others cry to them 
to make impossible a similar hideous slaughter. 
And then the millions of mothers add their appeal; 
the millions of the fatherless add theirs; and the 
mothers of other sons now growing to manhood. 
Already indications are not wanting that national 
jealousies and pride of place threaten the peace of 
the conference. God forbid that so mighty a means 
of ending war shall become an undisciplined scram- 
ble for power. Let each delegate look’on the flag- 
draped casket of the dead soldier and be warned. 


Bible in School 


HERE IS AN INCREASING demand for re- 
introducing the Bible into the public schools. 
The question at once proposes itself: Why was it 
ever removed? Has it been replaced by an exer- 
cise more beneficial to children? Was it opposed 
by teachers on the ground that children. got their 
lessons better and behaved better without it? Did 
committees and superintendents oppose it because 
it was not good literature? As a matter of fact, 
the ban was placed on the Bible during a hysteria 
of sectarian feeling. Those who controlled the 
schools concluded that it would not do to read the 
Bible before groups of children representing a wide 
variety of faiths. The decision was fallacious. 
The Bible is the book universal, the most human 
book in existence. It contains passages of such 
literary excellence and inspirational merit that 
children, whether they believe in the tenets of 
the Christ, Zoroaster, or Buddha, could not help 
deriving benefit by hearing them read. 
By all means put the Bible back in the school. 
Heaven knows the boys and girls of these times 
require its stabilizing influence. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Public Opinion Stops a Railroad Strike 


ognized by some of their leaders, the “Big Five” Brother- 

hoods on October 27 announced the abandonment of 
their projected general strike. The development of affairs was 
greeted with a sigh of relief throughout the country. It had 
been recognized that a paralyzation of the carrying system of 
the nation would add immeasurably to the difficulties of the 
existing economic situation. To prevent such a catastrophe, 
the Railroad Labor Board had issued an order to both sides 
to maintain the status quo pending a hearing in which both 
sides are to participate. There was some doubt whether the 
Brotherhoods would obey this order, and up to the last moment 
there were persistent reports that the unions would defy both 
the Railroad Labor Board and the force of public opinion 
behind it. “We cannot fight the Government,” was the sum- 
mary of the motives that brought the conflict to an end, as 
given by one of the leaders. 
realization by the rank and file of the strength of popular 
opposition to the strike that made the Government’s position 
compelling. 


U vene THE PRESSURE of a hostile public opinion rec- 


“A Plague on Both Your Houses” 


In its definition of the terms for the termination of the strike, 
the Railroad Labor Board, speaking the feeling of the Amer- 
ican people—hitherto the neglected quantity in conflicts 
between labor and capital—took a significant position. That 
position, at least by implication, was that the regular function- 
ing or the disorganization of the railroad service by a general 
strike was a matter that concerned the public more vitally 
than it concerned either the owners or the employees of the 
railroads. The Board took the ground, furthermore, that there 
was no problem involved in the situation that could not be 
solved without recourse to a strike. Acting on this assumption, 
it presented to both sides in the dispute a quasi ultimatum 
requiring them to submit their issues to a reasoned considera- 
tion instead of proceeding to fight them out at the expense of 
the public. The interests of both sides are fully safeguarded 
in the meanwhile. 


How are the Allies to Repay Us? 


The question as to how the Allied powers are to pay the 
interest on the eleven billion dollars which they borrowed from 
America during the war was before the House last week. The 
House answered the question by passing the bill creating the 
War Loan Refunding Commission. But behind this action a 
wide field for-speculation lay open. A strong opposition devel- 
oped to the plan to empower any appointed body to deal with 
so important a national problem as the refunding of the largest 
debt ever owed to any nation in history, and the greatest 
amount by billions ever involved in a debt of any kind. The 
effort to make the Commission’s decisions subject to the 
approval of Congress, however, proved a failure. The original 
proposal was to vest the entire problem in the Secretary of 
the Treasury. That plan was rejected in Congress. The 
strength of the Administration was thrown to the support of 
the modified measure, embodied in the bill passed along party 
lines, 199 to 117. 


The Hapsburgs Face a: St. Helena 


One of the most dramatic events recorded during the Great 
War and its aftermath became a matter of current history last 
week, when ex-Emperor Karl. of Austria was captured with 
the ex-Empress Zita in their futile attempt to return to the 
Hungarian throne. It was the second attempt made by the 
successor of Franz Josef to recover the power of which he had 
been shorn by the verdict of war. Defeated after heavy losses 
inflicted upon his supporters, Karl and his consort were held 
captive in the Abbey of Tihany, on Platten Lake, in Hungary. 


Behind that statement was the . 
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It appeared probable that they would be surrendered to rep- 
resentatives of the Entente as persistent disturbers of the 
peace. There was a prospect that, if this were done, they would 
be consigned to some St. Helena, to be held there under guard 
for the rest of their lives. This disposition of the last reigning 
Hapsburgs, however, was only a choice between evils. 
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“Little Entente” Demands Royal Pair 


The greater of these two evils was suggested by a peremptory 
demand upon Budapest by the “Little Hntente’—Roumania, 
Czechoslovakia, and Jugoslavia—for the prompt surrender of 
the captured Hapsburgs to them. Despite this demand, backed 
by a hurried mobilization of the armies of the “Little Entente,” 
Karl and Zita at the end of the week were still in the custody 
of Admiral Horthy, the chief of the Hungarian Government. 
The diplomacy of the Supreme Council in the meanwhile was 
exerting itself to prevent the triple attack upon Hungary which 
Czechoslovakia, Roumania, and Jugoslavia were preparing to 
launch. The feeling in Entente quarters was extremely averse 
to the demanded surrender of the ex-emperor and his consort to 
the “Little Entente.” 


Disarmament Delegates Arriving 


New York for the past fortnight has been the scene of fervid 
demonstrations welcoming representatives of Allied powers 
coming to the conference on the limitation of armaments. 
After General Diaz of Italy had been received with impressive 
acclaim, and the British vanguard with Admiral Beatty at its 
head had caused a profound stir in the metropolis, came Mar- 
shal Foch last Friday. For the Allied Commander-in-Chief 
was reserved the most emphatic expression of popular interest 
recorded up to that time. Premier Briand, after a futile at- 
tempt to prevent his departure for America by a minority 
manceuvre in the Chamber of Deputies, followed the military 
section of the French delegation bound for New York. It was 
noted in Washington at the end of the week that the delegation 
from Japan was the first contingent already in the capital and 
working out its programme for the sessions. Comment on this 
fact was a feature of the week-end discussion of events by the 
Washington correspondents. 


President Harding Pleads for the Negro 


President Harding last week selected Birmingham, Ala., for 
the delivery of a notable address on the race problem. Speak- 
ing in the heart of the Black Belt on October 26, the President 
expressed the hope that the “solid South’ would never again 
figure as a factor in politics, and then put his finger on the most 
sensitive spot in the psychology of the South. His plea for fair 
treatment of the Negro evoked many hostile comments in the 
South, although he took pains to urge the Negro to relinquish 
any aim toward social equality. The President pointed to the 
race issue as a grave national danger, and commented on the 
fact that it is cropping out increasingly in the North. One of 
the President’s utterances was, “I would say, Let the black man 
vote when he is fit to vote; prohibit the white man voting when 
he is unfit to vote.” 


Another Death-Pang of Bolshevism 


In an address in Moscow, Nikolai Lenine was recently quoted 
as admitting the failure of Sovietism to solve the vital problems 
of Russia. This reiterated admission was coupled with the 
statement that the general reorganization of Russia on a cap- 
italistic basis was necessary. This utterance was the logical 
outcome of the situation now definitely revealed to the world 
by the facts that Russian industry is disorganized to a hopeless 
degree; that Russia is a confessed suppliant for the world’s 
charity to save some of its millions from absolute starvation ; 
that even the opportunities presented by commercial treaties 
like that with Great Britain have proved unavailing to restore 
economic life to the country. Lenine’s latest confession may 
well be regarded as the forerunner of a new and drastic effort 
to restore capitalism in Russia. Bg ' 

b 
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| LETTERS totHe EDITOR | 


The Law of Service 


To the Editor of Tun CuristiAN REGISTER :— 


From a recent editorial I glean the following: “To 
speak of service as though human beings could be 
actuated by disinterestedness is one of the nonsensical 
and dishonest perversions of the teachings of Jesus and 
of the experience of life.’ Shades of Channing and 
Parker, to say nothing of Jonathan Edwards and 
Samuel Hopkins! Speculations concerning the nature 
of God seem idle compared with this wholesale repudia- 
tion of the teachings of a century of Unitarianism. 
It is almost axiomatic that he who renders a service re- 
ceives his reward. Shall we conclude, then, with the 
writer of the above editorial, that the service is ren- 
dered with the expectation of a reward? And that 
“that is business; it is religion too if we only knew it”? 
Or shall we agree with Channing that disinterested- 
ness “not only breaks out in separate teachings of 
Christ; it spreads like the broad light of heaven over 
the whole religion”? In another passage Channing 
expresses his indebtedness to. Samuel Hopkins “for 
bringing [his] thought and heart to the charm and 
majesty of impartial, universal benevolence.” Hopkins 
taught, it will be remembered, that all sin is selfish- 
ness and that all virtue and holiness consist of disin- 
terested benevolence, a teaching not unknown in Uni- 
tarian circles. Shall we as Unitarians accept this 
latest heresy or shall we hold to the teachings of our 
spiritual forebears that human conduct is not deter- 
mined wholly by self-regarding motives but that the 
crowning glory of the race is its God-given capacity 
for disinterested service? Augustus P. Reccorp. 

Detroit, MicH. 


[Mr. Reccord says: “It is almost axiomatic that he 
who renders a service receives his reward.” He is 
right. Since he is right, it is also right to say that for 
a service every one expects a reward. It may be con- 
sciously or intuitively one’s expectation. That is, we 
have a right to expect what is axiomatic. 

Three kinds of reward were given in our editorial: 
the lowest, that of material return in, say, a ministerial 
salary; the highest, the compensation of joy in doing 
religious, philanthropic, and artistic work. Mr. 
Reccord unfortunately does not quote these things, 

though they immediately precede his quotation of our 
sentence containing the word “disinterestedness.” The 
word “disinterestedness” as generally used is equiv- 
alent to “selflessness.” We have a_ preposterous 
body of cant and ignorance about it. In every good 
action in life—indeed, if we go deeply enough, in every 
action—there are two constant factors, the self-regard- 
ing and the other-regarding factors. The emphasis in 
pietistic religion, or religiosity, has been almost wholly 
on the other-regarding factor. The very people who 
talk so inaccurately and self-righteously are among the 
most amusing violators of it. We remember a certain 
minister who on Sunday in our hearing preached a 
selfless, “disinterested” sermon, and the following 
Wednesday he was in this office inquiring solicitously 
about a parish which was without a minister and 
which, he said, paid $1,000 more annually than he was 
We think it is normal for a man to grow from a 
ller service to a larger service, and therefore from 
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a smaller reward to a larger reward. That is why we 
like the advancement of ministers, and all other per- 
sons, in salary and other forms of reward. But we 
do not like cant, hypocrisy, or ethical error. 

Selfishness is no worse than selflessness. We are 
always stressing in these columns the law of Christ, 
given at the climax of his career. He taught that the 
servant of all is the master of all. That is to say, the 
higher a man attains in his life and work, the greater 
is his reward. Isn’t that true? Why do we not get 
down to our own careful thought about these things, 
instead of reading into other men’s quotations what 
we wish? 

The world has been cursed with wicked selfishness 
on week-days and equally wicked, because false and 
generally hypocritical, selflessness on Sundays. Some- 
times we call this latter thing altruism. The fact is, 
our lives are lived, by their very nature, according to 
the law of mutualism. Our pulpits sometimes resound 
with affectations of virtues that never were virtues ; and 
the tang of reality is far from them. People turn away 
from their insincerity and untruth. 

Of course Channing was right in speaking of 
Hopkins’s doctrine of “impartial’’ benevolence. That is 
exactly what we are exalting. Not the partial, but the 
impartial, the whole, is our doctrine of service. The 
whole law is the law of mutual benefit. Partial ideas 
are always dangerous, and the end of them is moral 
disaster. 

Mr. Reccord does not quote, the reader will see, the 
word “disinterestedness” in his reference to Channing, 
and we do not know if Channing actually used it; but 
if he did use it, we still insist it has come to be used—- 
as indeed the etymology of it justifies—as equivalent 
to selflessness. There is no such thing in the world. 
Anyhow, it is a long, negative bungle of a word. 

But take the law of service—which is simply the 
law of love in action—-and one gets somewhere. In 
the first Epistle of John the law of love is admirably 
stated: “We love God because He first loved us.” See 
the mutuality of it. Jesus said, “Love your neighbor 
as yourself.” He said,—and this Golden Rule is as old 
as the ages,—‘Do unto others as you would that they 
should do unto you.” There is the mutual principle. 
In fact you cannot make your love effectual until the 
loved one loves you. 

Here, for example, is a mother,—the divinest ex- 
ample of love in the world. Why does she love her 
child? The greatest reason, the holiest, because it is 
the only way her love will count, is that she loves the 
child in order that the child love her. In other words, 
her other-regarding love is also self-regarding love, 
because it breaks her heart if her child does not love 
her. Test the law as you will, it always comes out in 
keeping with this mutual principle. 

It is rather curious for a Unitarian minister to use 
the word “heresy” when that word has the chief place 
in the index expurgatorius of our hard-fought, some- 
times half-defeated, but always glorious Unitarian- 
ism.—TnHe Eprror. } 


Gratitude 
BETH NICHOLS 


Over the lake where low clouds lurk 
Snowflakes scurry with wild white birds; 
Softly the chimes from a distant kirk 
Stir the soul with their music-words, 
Sending my heart like a bird on wing 
Up to the God of everything. 
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The Pith of the Conference Business 


presence at the sessions of the General Conference. If 

was so even before the formal meetings began. It was 
increasingly true as the special addresses and even the routine 
of business proceeded to their climax,—_the Membership Cam- 
paign. The illuminating reports in THE ReeisTer confirm the 
fact to the reader, who will sense the very new factor of the 
united and efficient church, which is learning with extraor- 
dinary thoroughness, it seems, “the way” of denominational life 
as it has believed “the truth” and decided that is not enough. 
Method comes in for its function, and method makes the dif- 
ference between abundant life and a meagre life. The absence 
from the meetings of the President of the Conference, Chief 
Justice Taft, was remarked, and greetings were exchanged by 
telegraph. The presiding officer, Adelbert Moot of Buffalo, 
N.Y., delivered an address which outlined methods by which 
the churches can promote international peace. Mr. Moot, who 
is a lawyer, believes international courts are the key to the 


A CURRENT OF SPIRITUAL POWER was the prevailing 


peace and order of the world; and undergirding every kind of 
machinery is the moral and spiritual power which it is the 
one business of the churches to generate and employ in the 
organic advance of the world. He pleaded for a reunited 
humanity, and urged the support of the coming Washington 
Conference on the reduction of armament. The business ses- 
sions ended on Friday morning, when the formal actions were 
taken. 

The hospitality of the Detroit church, and the service of the 
minister, Mr. Reccord, who is a genius for doing things eccle- 
siastical, were gratefully acknowledged in the yote of the Con- 
ference not only, but in the spoken word of individuals. It 
was socially delightful for all the attendants. 

There will be a third instalment of the Conference next week, 
including the day at Ann Arbor, Mr. Rihbany’s notable paper 
on Jesus, the address of Dr. Sullivan, and the proceedings of 
the Temperance Society. 

Following is the final record of the business sessions :— 


Polity 


Resolved, That a committee of ten, to be 
known as the Committee on Polity, and to be 
appointed by the Council, be created to consider 
and recommend action which shall bring the 
Conference into more intimate and effective 
relations with all other denominational organ- 
izations; that the Central Council of Unitarian 
Agencies be invited to name five of the ten mem- 
bers of this committee. 


Limitation of Arms 


Resolved, That the General Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches acclaims 
the purpose and prospect of the conference 
about to convene in Washington to devise the 
ways and means for bringing about a limitation 
of armaments by international agreement and 
calls upon the churches to further by every in- 
fluence at their command the hopes that ani- 
mate the nations and to help to translate those 
hopes into effective and co-operative deeds. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the American Representatives 
at the approaching conference. 


. Japan 


Voted, That the General Conference send cor- 
dial and fraternal greetings to the Liberal Chris- 
tian Association of Japan and to our Represent- 
ative in Japan, Rev. John B. W. Day. 


Transylvania 


Resolved, That the General Conference heart- 
ily endorses the request of the Unitarian Com- 
mission on Transylvanian Relief that one hun- 
dred of our churches adopt each a sister church 
in Transylvania for a period of three years, 
contributing the small sum needed to enable 
those ancient churches to retain their ministers 
and teachers through a critical period of read- 
justment. 


Bishop Ferencz 


Resolved, That the General Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches, assembled in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, send its fraternal greetings to Bishop 
Ferencz, the Chief Consistory and the Congrega- 
tions of the Unitarian Church in Transylvania, 
and its expression of sympathy with them in 
their sufferings. 


Minority Races 


Resolved, That the General Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches, assembled in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, request the State Department to refrain 
from negotiating a treaty with the Kingdom of 
Rumania without first determining that the mem- 
bers of minority races in that Kingdom are 
having ample protection. 


British Unitarians 


Voted, That the General Conference send cor- 
dial and fraternal greetings to the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, the British 
League of Unitarian Women, the Unitarian and 
Free Christian Laymen’s League, and the Na- 
tional Conference of Unitarian and Other Lib- 
eral Churches of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
express the earnest hope for an ever-increasing 
measure of co-operation between our free 
churches in all that shall promote pure religion. 


Near East 


Whereas, the latest reports from the Near 
East show continued intense suffering among 
the people of Armenia and adjacent countries, 
especially among the children, who are the in- 
nocent surviving victims of the terrible mas- 
sacres and deportations planned and carried out 
by the Turks, during and since the great World 
War; and 

Whereas, Armenia has given more Christian 
martyrs to the world than all the nations com- 
bined, being the oldest Christian nation, now 
appealing to the strongest Christian nation 
for just a chance to live; and 

Whereas, American philanthropy, adminis- 
tered through Near Hast Relief, chartered by 
the United States Congress, is all that stands 
between the remaining little Christian orphans 
and certain death, and the complete annihila- 
tion of this once happy and contented people,— 

Therefore be it Resolved, That this General 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches convention hereby endorses the won- 
derful work of Near Hast Relief, and pledges to 
this organization our moral and active support 
and influence, collectively and individually, in 
its efforts to alleviate the desperate conditions 
which now exist in Asia Minor. 


* 


Universalists 


Resolwed, That the General Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches, meeting 
in Detroit, Michigan, October 4—7, 1921, sends 
its greetings to the Universalist General Con- 
vention, which will meet in the same city October 
17—24,—and expresses the hope and expectation 
that there may be a continuation of the co-oper- 
ation and good-will which have characterized 
the relations of these two exponents of Liberal 
Christianity in the past. 

The Conference hereby instructs Rey. Augustus 
P. Receord of Detroit to present these resolu- 
tions at said convention. 


Thanks 


Resolved, That this Conference expresses to 
the trustees and members of the First Unitarian 
Church of Detroit and to its minister, Rey. 
Augustus P. Reccord, hearty appreciation of 


the cordiality with which the delegates have 
been welcomed and entertained ; 

And to the trustees and members of Temple 
Beth-El its hearty appreciation of their hospi- 
tality in extending to the Conference the use of 
its place of worship for several of the sessions. 


Worship 


The following votes adopted at the min- 
isters’ meeting were submitted to the Con- 
ference and by it referred to the Council 
with approval :— 


Voted, That the Ministers assembled at the 
General Unitarian Conference in Detroit ask 
the Conference to make such business arrange- 
ments aS May prove practicable to secure the 
publication of the book of Anthems prepared by 
the Committee on the Conduct of Worship. 

Voted, That the Ministers assembled at the 
General Unitarian Conference in Detroit ask 
the Conference to continue the Committee on 
Worship, that it may make a ote report two 
years hence. 


Democratization 


The following was referred to the Coun- 
cil :-— 

Resolved, That the Council, in order to de- 
mocratize the choice of subjects at the next 
conference, be asked to consider the advisability 
of having the Secretary send out, two months 
ahead, to delegates, a return postal asking for 
a topic to be suggested for discussion; that 
the Secretary condense these replies into a 
small number, say seven or eight, and that these 
be printed and taken up in order of preference 
by vote of delegates present at the conference. 


Programme 


The following was referred with ap- 
proval to the newly created Committee on 
Polity :— 


Resolved, That the Council of the Conference 
be requested in future programmes to present 
at the morning and afternoon sessions resolu- 
tions regarding the life and activity of the 
churches in place of formal papers or addresses; _ 
the debate on each resolution to be opened by 
one or more persons appointed by the Council, — 
to be followed by open debate, a time limit bei 
set by the Council for each speaker, whethe! 
invited or voluntary. ody. 

Such resolutions may be prepared ae the 
Council or chosen in its diseretion from sv 
as may be presented to it from the constit wu 
of the Contoreaeaa ur 


it rs 
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tions of the character described, sufficiently in 
advance of the meeting, and to publish the reso- 
lutions chosen at its earliest convenience. 


4 Resolved, That, so far as the morning and _ registered delegates. 


afternoon sessions of the Conference are con- 
cerned, the programme presented by the Council 
is subject to revision by a majority vote of all 
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Resolved, That these provisions are intended 
to supplement, and not to exclude, the presenta- 
tion of other resolutions as has been customary 
in the past. 


The Faith That Makes a Church 


L. Sullivan in his address, on Wednesday night, at 

Temple Beth-El, on the moral content of “The Faith which 
is in us.” He spoke with extraordinary feeling, in defence 
of a definite body of belief, and warned with tremendous 
emphasis against such liberty as disclaimed the right or the 
ability of one to say what is the Unitarian foundation of 
belief. Following Mr. Dietrich immediately, the contrast, or 
at -least the difference, was the most impressive thing. There 
was a desire spoken by several persons that he go on, once 
he was about to conclude, and it was plain that a considerable 
number shared his opinions and felt the importance of hearing 
the issue out. Dr. Sullivan’s address in part was as follows :— 


E © sivas GREAT ATTENTION followed Dr. William 


I should like very much to enlarge upon the extraordinary 
reticence that is coming upon Unitarians, forbidding them to 
speak for the body as a whole and making it carefully and 
emphatically clear that any opinion which may be enunciated 
is only the speaker’s own. Are we, then, drifting into a 
situation in which the Unitarian Church as a church is no- 
where and stands for nothing, so that all we can say shall be, 
“We have no principle, indeed, which as a corporate body we 
have lived for through history and preach to-day, but we have 
seventy thousand members who, when you prod each of them, 
will give you their seventy thousand conjectures”? 

I should hate to remind you that if liberty is so enlarged 
as to hold no content whatsoever, it is a refuge for evasion of 
the cowardly spirit that does not dare to say in behalf of the 
body that he belongs to what the thing stands for. Let us 
beware of making liberty a refuge for an evasion of public 
accountability for this whole organization. If we cannot do 
it, the very reason for an organization vanishes away. What- 
ever the future may be, it is growing every day more difficult to 
discern, but at all events there has been a substantial and very 
nearly a unanimous agreement among all that have ever borne 
this name of ours respecting the meaning of the moral order. 
That unanimity may be expressed, 1 think, with equity and 
fairness to history thus \ That man is under a law which he 
has got to obey because of its divineness, and that the oracle 
of this law which he must obey or be recreant is conscience 
within his soul; the faculty of the moral judgment and dis- 
cernment which, like every other, is capable of indefinite ex- 
pansion, and which, like every other, began from humble 
origins but which goes forward toward the ever deepening 
sense of the divine authority of the law which it progressively 
discovers. : : 

If you will allow me, I will reason out what the meaning 
of a divine law, a divine authority, and a divine obedience is. 

The infant whose rational and moral life has not yet 
awakened, grasps for that which will feed him or which 
pleases his eye. He is, and cannot help being because of in- 
fancy, accountable to nothing but his appetite and desire. 

The second stage in his moral education is when he dis- 
covers the meaning of motherhood in that being who cares for 
him day and night. There gradually grows within his heart 
the sense of accountability to another and a source of authority 


but all in the family circle. His world is growing—his world 
of authority and of accountability to that authority. He 
enters presently his school and discovers there in class-room 
F on playground that there are other beings, not two or 


® is also accountable now to this wider circle. 

comes finally to the civic sense, when he realizes that to 

cannot see, even, but who form a corporate 

he is likewise accountable, and that in this 
>t. y 


is _ 
7 7 . 


but scores, whom always he must regard in his actions. 


—Dr. W. L. Sullivan 


larger body reposes an authority in the face of which he must 
often dismiss his own appetite, fancy, and desire. 

From the nation there comes at last, as his ethical maturity 
goes forward, the sense of all humanity. Here, now, is another 
greater, wider source of authority bearing in upon his actions, 
and the source also of accountability, for we are answerable to 
our kind for the manner in which we have served or disserved. 
He has grown far, this infant, in his ethical expansion from 
the day when he knew no other standard but his appetite, 
through the home, through school and. playground, through city, 
State, and nation, to humanity—all the time his ethical life 
deepening and his ethical responsibility growing more exacting 
and severe. 

Is the process ended here? It is not ended here. For he 
discovers that in this world he lives in there exist souls, and 
if there exist souls in a universe which is orderly at all, then 
there is a law for souls that comes out of the Heart of all 
the universe and is not his fancy, nor the result of canvassing 
a social yote, nor the result of all accumulated social experience 
from the ameba and the ape down to himself. He discovers 
in the very nature of things, if he has a mature conscience, 
if he has a ripened mind, and if he has that priceless quality 
that we may lose, most dreadful of all losses, spiritual insight, 
—then he discovers that as the law of gravitatioh is for his 
body, so the law of righteousness, at least equally universal, 
is for his soul and the souls of all. 

Here he rises to the summit of his being. Here he sees that 
it has not been by the counting of noses or of ballots, it has 
not been by the imitative faculty— it has been by the utterance 
of a law in his soul from out of the Soul of Being that he 
must do and follow right. And this discovery, crowning his 
philosophy and furnishing the foundation for his religion, at 
last places him in the full relationship that he bears toward 
the moral order. 

Now if there is a law coming from the source of things, 
somehow and somewhere, bidding a human soul to righteous- 
ness, what must that source be? Can it be a bundle of gas? 
Can a nebular hypothesis enunciate “Thou shalt” to the martyr 
and send him to the fire? A law that prescribes right to souls 
must come from a source that has the right and authority to 
command souls, therefore itself at least a soul. That is what 
morality means. That is what it has got to mean if right is 


- to be fitted into a universal scheme of life. 


Am I speaking vehemently? It is because, dear friends, 
unless we see this, vain is our cleverness, empty our hope, 
futile our missionary purpose. Lose that, and we may still 
construct speeches about democracy, more or less amateur, 
speeches about social orders nearly always dilettante, but you 
will not create a voice that will arouse the most sacred deduc- 
tions that the human spirit knows. 

The passion for the Source of righteousness has bound you 
together and made you a church. The loss of it will unmake 
you as a church, infallibly. Any man who speaks upon a 
matter that is illuminated by thousands of years of history 
may feel secure in venturing a prediction that is born out of 
that history. This was the thing that our fathers in the faith 
have lived by. The reason, for example (I mean the main 
reason; there may have been subsidiary reasons of the social 
order) ,—the primary reason, to take one instance, which sent 
the Pilgrims into the Atlantic in winter, was this, and not 
even our moral cynicism can dispute it: they could not face 
the living God and lie. That was it. And that is your in- 
heritance thus far. | 

I can but close in asking you to remember that both a nation 
and an individual may lose the vision of God, and that loss 
is chaos and the wreck of worlds. I will but ask you, secondly, 
to remember, if you care to remember it, that there are two 
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sublime and awful things, two august truths of terrible duty, 
and they are these: that there is a holy law, austere and 
awful, and that there is redeeming love which forgives us who 
have broken it, There is one awful love, and there is redeem- 
ing love when adequate contrition is in the transgressor’s 
heart. But first, I believe that we should keep the idea of a 
holy law. Its summons to ourselves and others we have to 
speak in uncompromising terms. Six or eight or ten times a 
year, ministers in other churches for some reason come to 
me to say that they are reciting on Sunday creeds that they 
do not believe. What is to be done? There is a wife there, 
there are children there, there is poverty ahead of him. What 
is to be done? And if the case is just what I instanced I am 
able to give him but one answer. (It would be sometimes easier, 
it seems to me, to have my own veins opened than to say it.) 
I have to say: “You have got to go. If you find another that 
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takes another view of the everlasting veracity and who can 
tell you that you march before him with a repeated falsehood 
on your lips, go to him. Since you have come to me, there is 
but one answer, I think, to any one who knows what the God 
of veracity means in its fulness. He cannot be mocked.” 

The whole thesis is, we are under law. We have not the law 
of the savage. He had his very small measure, if he had any, 
of responsibility. We, developed, civilized, educated, have 
another, and it is to the living God before whom I shall stand, 
and you, and every lie shall be chastised and every deliberate 
wrong shall receive its meed, as it ought and must within the 
providential care of that redeeming love that we are not to 
forget. This is my religion. I hope that in its substance, in 


what I believe to be its sublimeness, in what I know is its © 


truth, it is the religion that burns in the sanctuary of this 
church of ours. > 


Spiritual Reality and What Comes of It 


before Mr. Dietrich and Dr. Sullivan, on the spiritual 


R™ DILWORTH LUPTON of Cleveland, Ohio, spoke 
centre of “The Faith which is in us.” 


He said in part :— 


As the first statement of my spiritual creed, I would say 
that I believe in a spiritual reality, immanent in the world 
and yet behind and beyond it. Men in high moments have 
touched that reality. 

To some this spiritual reality is more or less of an abstrac- 
tion. They feel the compelling power of truth and beauty 
and goodness. They are entirely satisfied in not naming that 
compelling power. There are others who feel that somehow 
that compelling power has personality, consciousness, great 
driving purpose. 

Secondly, my sincere personal belief is that the highest 
morality has come out of man’s communion with spiritual 
reality. There are many who teach that the ethical progress 
of the world has come about in a mechanistic channel, through 
some developments that were more or less inevitable. And 
yet it seems to me the same thing has occurred in ethical 
development as in organic development—it has moved along 
in natural channels, and then suddenly there has been an 
original and spontaneous departure from the natural mood. 

Consider the Hebrew prophets, from whose lips came the 
moral precepts that were the foundation of religious culture, 
the inspiration of Jesus, and the basis of all that is highest 
in our civilization. These men believed so firmly that their 
moral ideals were the direct result of their communion with 
God, that they were able to say with the utmost conviction, 
“Thus saith the Lord!” ‘Their faith gave them moral insight, 
courage, indomitable will. 


We speak of the moral teachings and practice of Jesus as 
though these could be separated from his inner spiritual ex- 
perience. We forget the source of his power. After a day of 
healing and preaching he rises before dawn and in the solitude 
of the wilderness finds, in prayer to God, new poise, new 
strength, new moral vision. 

What of Paul, Augustine, Francis of Assisi, Wesley, Chan- 
ning, Parker, Lincoln, and Brooks? Was not their faith in 
God’s presence the source of their moral zeal and influence? 

My third conviction is that the future moral progress of the 
world depends upon the opening of men’s hearts to the spiritual 
reality, by whatever name we may call it. Since I have been 
in the ministry, again and again social workers have come to 
me with pessimism in their hearts. They have felt, in the face 
of the great problems that they confronted, that they were 
absolutely unequal to the tasks, and they felt themselves ab- 
solutely alone. My God! cannot we give to the social move- 
ment to-day the dynamic of the spiritual life that all the 
great social prophets of the world have had and must have? 

My last conviction is that the highest mission of the church 
is to open to men this world of spiritual reality. The prime 
business of the church is to open the great channels of the 
spirit. If this great river of morality which has coursed 
through the world has found its origin in man’s communion 
with God, if we shut off that communion, that river will dry 
in its bed. We must show man how through touch with 
great souls that have felt this spiritual reality of life, the 
touch that can come through the great religious writings of 
the world and through silent hours of communion with that 
reality, they can open up their souls to the great spiritual 
dynamic of life. 


The Unitarian Attitude to Jesus 


HE PAPER by Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany was a fitting 
T piece of scholarship for the meeting devoted to a con- 
tribution of intellectual research to Unitarian life. The 
subject was “A Study of Jesus and His Place in Unitarian 
Thought.” The whole manuscript will be put into a tract by 
the American Unitarian Association. Tur Rerarster is able 
to give only some significant passages which follow the admir- 
able historical background. They follow :— 


Modern scholarship has sought and is still seeking to know 
what Jesus Christ really was. The Unitarians are, on the 
whole, definitely committed to the acceptance of the valid con- 
clusions of this scholarship. They are, if I may use a recent 
classical term, fond of normalcy. 

Their loyalty to this attitude through good and evil days 
has been a great asset, not only to themselves, but to the other 
Christian bodies. Its value is beginning to be gratefully rec- 
ognized by leaders in those other folds. In a recent sermon 
by Rey. Leighton Parks, rector of St. Bartholomew’s (Epis- 
copal) Chureh of New York, quoted at the time in Tue 
CHRISTIAN Recister, Dr. Parks said, “No one who knows the 


history of the churches in this land can doubt that every one 
of them owes a great deal to the Unitarian protest which 
literally brought Christ back into the church.” 

This, then, being the Unitarian attitude toward the valid 
conclusions of modern scholarship, I hardly need to say that 
their view of Jesus holds no kinship with the decision of the 
Niczean Council. To us the deifying of the Seer of Galilee 
makes him not supernatural, but wnnatural. 
Spirit permeates all things seen and unseen, then the division 
of the universe into natural and supernatural is purely a 
fanciful procedure. To us, therefore, the commanding position 
of Jesus Christ in the world is due to the fact that he was a 
man in whom the spiritual genius of humanity rose to a su- 
preme height. 

We do not call him the Saviour, because we are certain that 
humanity has had as many saviors as it has had truly good 
men and women. Furthermore, we believe that humanity 
never can be saved and never will be saved from its moral ills 
until each individual is able truly to say, “I and the Father 
are one.” We can help and edify one another; but no man 
can be transformed from bad to good vicariously, oo nantes 
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_ than he can be healed from an illness through another’s re- 

ceiving medical treatment for him. 

Again, we believe that we are in closer harmony with the 
mind of Jesus when we undertake to deal with the moral and 
spiritual problems of the present time according to the-most 
enlightened methods of our own day, and not necessarily ac- 
cording to the methods of the first or any other past century. 
We stand for Jesus’ faith in God and his active sympathy 
for man, but we do not accept his belief in demons and the 
magical and speedy passing away of this mundane order. 

Jesus is worshipped to-day by millions as a supernatural 
being, on the ground that he had no human father, that he 
restored the dead to life and rose himself from the dead and 
ascended bodily to heaven. Aside from the fact that such 
claims, which are strange to modern knowledge, have been 
made for founders of other religions, we find that in our 
own religion they are not peculiar to Jesus. Elisha is said 
to have raised the son of the Shumanite woman from the 
dead, and Peter to have restored Dorcas to life. Adam, we 
are informed, had not only no human father, but no human 
mother either. Plijah not only ascended to heaven, but did 
so without having tasted death, and in a magnificent chariot. 
Yet we do not consider those personages to be supernatural 
beings, nor do we worship them. : 

What place, then, does Jesus occupy in Unitarian thought? 
As you know, I am a convert to Unitarianism. I have come 
to it from the oldest Christian communion, the Greek Orthodox 
Church, and have come by way of orthodox Protestantism. My 
connection with Unitarianism is more than twenty years old. 
Certain circumstances have enabled me to come in close touch 
with scores of Unitarian churches and thousands of individual 
Unitarians. My observations during these years have thor- 
oughly convinced me that the rank and file of Unitarians 
haye profound reverence for Jesus Christ as a great spiritual 
seer. Their reverence for him is no less noble, no less vitaliz- 
ing, because they.do not spend their time thinking of him 
personally and calling him “Lord, Lord,’ but in the endeavor 
_to make his great precepts an actuality in human life. 

But, like other denominations, we have our extremists. If 
orthodoxy has the man who is all memory and no imagination, 
we have the liberal who is all imagination and no memory. If 
orthodoxy has the “mossback,”’ we have the “rolling stone” 
which gathers no moss. Perhaps between the two there is not 


much choice. Yet if I were to choose between these two piti- - 


able objects, I should choose the mossback. To me, of all 
desolate things on the earth a rolling stone is the most desolate. 
It is bare, bruised, and horridly stained with the life-blood of 
the insects and the vegetation it has crushed on its ruthless 
course. 

So we have the preacher who will not be bound by the past 
but would begin history anew every Sunday. This man is 
fond of saying dramatically, “To-day I believe what I am 
saying, but I do-not know whether I shall believe it to-morrow.” 

| I should say, on second thought, that this brother has neither 

yesterday nor to-morrow, neither memory nor imagination, 

’ but, like the other creatures, has only awareness of the present 
moment. 

We also have the liberal who has discovered that Jesus is 
not unique in history. “Thousands like Jesus have lived and 
died’; therefore our man rejects the Nazarene in order ap- 
parently to escape the embarrassment of riches. 

We have also a third man who would have nothing to do 
: with Jesus because he would have no “master.” This man 

_ must have learned the connotation of the term “master” from 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

Our fourth man is, I think, the loftiest of all. He believes 
that the highest spiritual purposes of the universe have been 
fulfilled in his own person. Therefore he rejects Jesus because, 
like the Turkish Sultan, he can tolerate no rival. 

_ Freedom, my friends, in religion, as in anything else, is a 
very costly jewel. Those who would possess it must not shrink 
from paying its heavy toll. I think the largest item of the 
_ price of freedom which the Unitarians have to pay is the 
responsibility which they are bound to assume before the pub- 
lie for the views of those who bear the Unitarian name but 

yw Unitarianism only as unbridled freedom. Yet and in 
of all this I am very thankful that we have no patent 
to our name and no ecclesiastical court to throw an iron 

4 papeedicte and conduct heresy trials for us. 
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Many crimes are committed in the name of liberty, but 
they are never so many and never so hideous as those which 
are committed in the name of bondage. 

We should continue to accept the leadership of Jesus as the 
first citizen of spiritual democracy because both by inheritance 
and voluntary choice we are a branch of the Christian Church. 
Like other forward-looking Christians, we are continuers of 
Christian history. This is a heritage we can ill afford to 
forego. Ours is this great historic institution with all its 
vast wealth of devotion, philanthropy, and scholarship. It is 
the more ours because we are free to renounce and, if need be, 
denounce its errors. 

The very logic of the case renders absurd any attempt to 
preach the spiritual message of the New Testament without 
acknowledging the leadership of the person who first gave it 
shape and direction, and in whom it stood forth as a human 
actuality. 

Second, because we are forward-lookers. What a glorious 
world this would be, how we should love it and rejoice in it, 
if it were really true that Jesus and his gospel were the small 
things of the past, outgrown and antiquated! Think of it! 
Imagine a world which has risen above the moral-spiritual 
heights of the Sermon on the Mount, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
two great commandments, such parables as that of the Prodigal 
Son, the good Samaritan, and the lost sheep, as far as these 
rise above the law of the jungle. Imagine a world whose 
manhood transcends that of Jesus as his transcends the man- 
hood of the cave man. What a beatific state of being, what 
beauty, what glory which the most exquisite poetry cannot 
begin to describe! 

But what are the facts? Dares any man say that our 
present social order is the state of the pure in heart and the 
peacemakers? Dares any one assert that we are living to-day 
in the age of mutual love, mutual forgiveness? Along certain 
lines humanity has advanced from the position of Jesus’ world. 
We know much more about the laws of nature than the peoples 
of his time did. We have better schools, better homes, and 
better clothes than they had. We have achieved, although 
in a very qualified sense, self-government. Through machinery 
the forces of nature have become our tools. Our means of 
communication are miracles of human ingenuity. 

Nor is this all. Instead of the few laborers in the vineyard 
of a landlord of Jesus’ day we have a million laborers under 
an impersonal, mysterious lord called the “company” or the 
“management.” Those ignorant ancient laborers rejoiced in 
their tasks: our laborers hate theirs. All the great barns of 
the rich man in the Gospel parable could be placed in a corner 
of one of our warehouses. Our wealth outweighs in the balance 
the hills of Palestine, and our discontent corresponds with 
our wealth. In place of the bow and arrow and the limping 
chariot of the past, we have the armored train, the airship, 
the dreadnought, and the eighteen-inch gun. The ancient 
killed men by the thousands: we kill men by the millions. 
can at any time deluge the earth, the sea, and sky with blood 
and fire. Who and what can stand before our shells? 

Verily our progress has been very great, but not symmetrical. 
On the one side of our nature we are feasting; on the other, 
starved. We are feasting the acquisitive and combative in- 
stincts, and starving the religious and altruistic. Our poly- 
technic schools and commercial establishments are crowded, 
while our theological schools and churches are only meagrely 
attended. We have not yet learned, nor do we seem heartily 
inclined to learn, the eternal fact that “a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth.” 

It seems to me, therefore, that the time has not yet come 
for us to disown the leadership of Jesus and discard his gospel. 
When a preacher of religion says that he rejects this leader- 
ship because he refuses to look backward, I should say to him, 
“Brother, please lean to the side of modesty.” A world whose 
conduct is governed by contention and not co-operation, sus- 
picion and not confidence,—a world whose national borders 
bristle with howitzers, and which lives as if tragedy were at 
the heart of things,—cannot rightly put forth such claims. 
Better say to the Prophet of Galilee, in the words of Theodore 
Parker :— 


We look to thee; thy truth is still the light 
Which guides the nations groping on their way. 
Stumbling and Slag eg disastrous night, 

Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 


We — 
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A Church Like Unto a University 


The delegates to the General Conference 
made a pilgrimage to Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Thursday, October 6, where they discussed 
religion and youth in college... There was 
a luncheon at the University of Michigan, 
at which President Marion LeRoy Burton 
welcomed the guests. The meeting was 
held in the Unitarian church, Rev. Sidney 
S. Robins, minister. Rey. Ralph E. Bailey 
of Charleston, 8.C., conducted the devo- 
tional service and delivered an introductory 
address on the importance of “the reverent 
pause in which the Infinite speaks,” as 
the preparation for service and knowledge. 
An address on “Doctrinal Instruction for 
the Young” was given by Rey. Sydney B. 
Snow of Montreal, Canada. After speak- 
ing of the somewhat haphazard methods 
prevailing in the Unitarian Church in the 
past in preparing its young people for 
church membership, Rev. Mr. Snow said 
that the preparation should include the 
entire Sunday-school course. 

Concerning the matter which a minister 
should treat in the confirmation class 
proper, which should be held at the end 
of the pupil’s Sunday-school course, so 
that his graduation is into the church, Mr. 
Snow said that it should be constructive 
and full. Something of the- older dis- 
carded theology may have to be mentioned, 
he said, and a knowledge of the difference 
between the new and the old points of 
view is essential, but fundamental like- 
nesses between the Unitarian faith and 
that of the greater body of the Christian 
Church should be emphasized. 

“In giving positive affirmations of the 
faith,” continued Mr. Snow, “the minister 
ought to give them fully. He ought to 
summarize in language suitable to the 
understanding and experience of young 
people, his theology. He will not under- 
estimate their capacity for going into the 
deep truths of religion nor their genuine 
interest in them. Such a course will be 
a review of the Sunday-school, in which its 
instruction is gathered up and given point. 

“On the basis of that previous instruc- 
tion, a minister can make clear what a 
Unitarian of to-day finds revealed in the 
Bible and in Christ. He can hold up the 
Bible as the record of religious insight.” 

Prof. John F. Shepard, head of the 
Department of Psychology in the Univer- 
sity, and an active member of the Ann 
Arbor church, spoke on “Our Obligation 
to Students in Schools and Colleges.” He 
said in part :— 

“The most vital function of the Unita- 
rian church in the college town is to fur- 
nish a satisfying and abiding faith to 
those students whose intellectual awaken- 
ing is cutting them loose from orthodoxy 
and exposing them to the danger of cyni- 
cism. Any college community. offers abun- 
dant social and educational opportunities 
outside the church. The true business of 
the church as a religious institution should 
overshadow all other activities, though 
these others are necessary as a binding 
force in keeping people together in their 
work toward spiritual ends. Religious 
teaching of course centres in the sermons 
of the Sunday morning service and we 
have them of a character to appeal to the 


young mind, arousing the one type from 
its indifference by its warmth and force, 
and satisfying the hunger of the other 
type by its irrefutable logic and the 
inspiration of great principles applied to 
facts or deduced from them. Such ser- 
mons given in the atmosphere produced 
by a religious service of good music, well 
chosen readings and prayers taken part 
in whole-heartedly by both minister and 
members of the congregation, cannot fail 
to make a lasting impression. 

“The student who once starts real think- 
ing alang religious lines, however, becomes 
more than merely receptive. He needs 
active contact with other minds and the 
opportunity to formulate and express his 
thoughts, to ask questions, to criticise and 
be criticised, and finally to re-formulate 
again and again, until he begins to realize 
that his religion is something which devel- 
ops as he develops and which he will 
never be able to subject to final formula- 
tion. In fact, the question, What is the 
matter with many older church people; 
why do they lack enthusiasm; why are 
they so cold, ete, could probably be 
answered thus: ‘They have become 
complacent and erystallized within the 
bounds of final formulation.’ If older 
people as well as the young people could 
be aroused to the endlessness and fascina- 
tion of the great research of religion, then 
indeed would the church become a living 
thing. The Forum of Religion, such as 
young people of the church have conducted 
during the past two years, performs this 
function of keeping alive this spirit of 
religious research and has produced very 
satisfying results. Last year the society 
took as its work the formulation of a new 
code of ethics, adaptable to modern needs 
and tendencies, flexible enough for applica- 
tion in all the exigencies “of life, but pos- 
itive in its nature and containing no ‘shalt 
nots.’ The greater part of the year was 
spent in careful discussion of the Ten 
Commandments. 

“We allowed ourselves to be led into all 
the interesting by-paths suggested by every 
possible interpretation. Our minister and 
members of the Philosophy Department 
presented the more strictly Biblical and 
religious phases for discussion, and other 
qualified persons presented social and 
economic problems such as ‘Six Days shalt 
thou Labor,’ ‘Influence of Heredity and 
Influence of Environment,’ suggested by 
‘The Sins of the Fathers shall be visited 
upon the Children,’ and ‘The Duty of the 
Younger Generation to the Older and the 
Older Generation to the Younger,’ sug- 
gested by ‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother,’ and many other such subjects. 
During the spring months the young people 
themselves, in discussion groups and 
informally, thrashed out and formulated 
this ethical code :— 

“1. I will cultivate the spirit of God 
within me and try to express it in my daily 
work. (Based on Commandment I.) 

“2. I will reverence the holy, pure, and 
true, (II.,. ITT.) 

“3. I will save the minutes and take 
time for the most important things of life. 
(ZV. 


‘read ‘Utopia,’ took it for a literal fact and 


“4, IT will not treat any person or or- 
ganization as a solely personal means, and 
will ever act towards the rest of mankind 
so as not to offend the spirit of God which 
is within them as it is within myself. 
(Ya) 

“5. I will strive for the development of 
personality, comradeship, and social wel- 
fare. (VI-X.) 

“This year we are taking as the thread 
upon which to string our beads of thought, 
the general subject of ‘Essentials of Life.’ ” 


Dr. S. M. Crothers was to speak at the 
luncheon, but the programme was changed 
and he spoke in the church. He said in 


part: “In one sense the problems of youth 
are perennial. They are individual in 
uature. They grow out of the cir- 


cumstances of the present generation. 
The greatest thing which this aspiring 
and earnest youth can find in his college 
days is to find the church into which he 
shall go when he leaves the university, to 
have the same freedom, the same love of 
truth, the same broad tolerance, the same 
eager intellectual curiosity that he has 
found in the university. For, after all, 
the university is an institution limited in 
its scope but in many ways further ad- 
vanced than any other institution that 
the world has known. It is the child of 
religion. It is nurtittred by the same 
forces which make the church. It aims 
in three or four fateful years to prepare 
men and women for life’s larger duties. 

“And so let me say one thing about the 
minister in the university town and the 
church in the university town. Our great 
business is to try to lift the organization 
of religion to something of the same level 
in these respects which the university 
through the efforts of practically the same 
kind of people has already reached. In 
the university you do not ask, What is the 
chemical creed of the professor of chem- 
istry? What is the philosophical creed, 
the results of the professor of philosophy? 
You ask that you have a real man of sci- 
ence, a real philosopher, a real historian, 
and then you let these men free. You 
respect their individuality and they respect 
the fraternity of scholars to which they 
belong. 

“All that we are trying to do is to get 
that idea into the church, that the church 
is religion—that is a matter in which no 
form of words can adequately express 
what we want, but just as you know a 
scholar when you see him and when you 
hear him, so we ought to be able to recog- 
nize the true accents of religion in any 
man, no matter what language he may 
speak. And so we come to the university, 
not as having dominion over any man’s 
faith, but as humble helpers in his joy. 

“The call to a university church seems 
to me something like one which came to 
certain good people in the reign of Henry 
VIII. When Sir Thomas More wrote 
‘Utopia’ he made a great stir among the 
people of his time, but a contemporary 
writer tells us that there were divers 
good men in the church who when they 


wrote to the authorities of the church, 
; E a ee 


ae 


a 
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saying, ‘We do so like the manners and 
customs of the people of that island, that 
we wish that we might go as missionaries 
to convert them to the gospel of Christ.’ 

“Now we come to the university because 
we do so love the manners and customs of 
the university, and we want to present 
religion in such a fashion that those who 
best represent the ideals of the university 
shall not find it strange or forbidding, but 
enter into the church as they stand side 
by side for the organization of the higher 
life of man. The university in its varied 
departments is unified by the fact that it 
is organizing knowledge. It is doing more 
than that. It aims to organize character. 
And the chureh intends not only through 
one period of life but through all life to 
help each individual to organize not only 
his knowledge but to organize his moral 
life and to organize his spiritual life under 
the same simple allegiance to truth.” 


Dr. Henry F. Cope, Secretary of the. 


Religious Education Association, delivered 
his address at the close of the luncheon, 
on our responsibility to the youth in col- 
leges. Necessary adaptation to meet this 
special type of community was predicated 
by Dr. Cope in his introduction. Continu- 
ing, he said :— 

“Much of the current church work in 
the college field is pitiably fruitless because 
it proceeds on the assumption that stu- 
dents need just what the home-folks need, 
that the forms of service, of ministry and 
worship, that have gradually developed 
out of the life of communities and the 
needs of the mixed adult congregation will 
attract and stimulate and guide college 
students. Our first serious responsibility 
is to cease our guess-work and to discover 
what are the unmet needs of their lives, 
and what are the forms in which religion 
will approach them and have meaning and 
value to them. 

“Tt would seem that a natural approach 
would be along the three tracks of their 
main college interests, through ministry to 
and guidance of the social life, their love 
of physical activity, and the avenue of 
their studies. 

“But it is foolish to assume that courses 
about religion make people religious. No; 
we must dig deeper than any attempt to 
parallel the particulars of the college pro- 
gramme. Perhaps we need to ignore the 
traditions of the college just as we must 
ignore many of the traditions of the 
churches, and begin to shape programmes 
determined by the distinctive characteris- 
ties of this group of young people. And 
that characteristic lies not in what they 
are doing just then, but in their most com- 
mon attitude toward life. And here I 
think they are different from other groups ; 
they are forward-looking. They are think- 
ing about their own futures. They discuss 
freely the future of the world—they have 
rearranged it many times and every day ; 
sometimes between breakfast and bed a 
eollegian settles all the problems of Dean 
Inge with the celerity of Mr. Wells. 

“Has religion any special meaning for 


the prophetic group of youth? Has our 


religion, the faith of free men with free 
minds, any meaning or message to them? 
No matter how liberai our faith may be, 
not ete unless it is forward-looking, 
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pleted. ‘The faith once for all delivered’ 
is a ridiculous phrase, as we interpret it; 
it brings up a picture of a delivery wagon 
and a boy handing out a parcel tied up by 
theApostle Paul, the carton duly certified 
by the Evangelical Association. Having 
cashed in on the €.O.D. tag, the package 
is put in the safe. 

“When we can bring the Christian faith 
to the college world we shall get a hear- 
ing; that is, the faith that this sad, dis- 
traught, torn, and bleeding world is not 


the last word in human possibilities, that’ 


there may be a social order of justice, 
love, and satisfaction. This is the real 
evangel; those who proclaim the possibil- 
ity of religious future for the world are 
the real evangelicals, and this is the good 
news, the evangel, the forward-looking 
minds of youth await. They care nothing 
for our historical niceties; they care not 
whether we hold to this view or that of 
what has been in the past (though they 
do have rather more respect for truth than 
for volitional blindness), but they are 
deeply, intensely concerned with the fu- 
ture. 

“College youth are as sheep without a 
shepherding purpose: they drift through 
school because they have no aims big 
enough to compel them; they go out into 
life to follow the ‘governor’s’ business, to 
take up tracks that others have beaten. 
But they have gone through the college 
years eager for an overwhelming cause, 
for great things to do, for great purposes 
to achieve. They have looked forward 
wondering whether they have to live in 
the old treadmill that they see about them. 
We stand by with the one hope of the 
world,—with the faith that things need 
not be, must not be, as they are, with the 
Christian vision of a world in which it is 
possible to love. And what do we say to 
them? Secarecely anything about this that 
ought to so passionately move us, but 
only our learned and pleasant words about 
the past. 

“And are not the college youth seeking 
for what he taught? Is it not our main 
responsibility to see to it that they know 
what he taught about our world, about 
this future society on which they are look- 
ing, about such times as these,—to see to 
it that they shall go out with the supreme 
religious purpose and passion to make this 
world the place of justice, love, and hap- 
piness, to change our present property- 
motived civilization to a personally-mo- 
tived one, to substitute for the current 
philosophy of competition the Christian 
way of loving co-operation, not only to 
hope for a new world, but to make it? 
Whatever theological views one may hold, 
if he takes life in terms of such a purpose 
he will be a religious person, and no other 
attitude toward life can be called a Chris- 
tian attitude. Not ours to make these 
youth this or that as to party or sect, but 
to make them makers of a new world, to 
give them a purpose and task that can 
only be conceived in spiritual terms, only 
earried forward in the religious motive of 
love, and can result in nothing less than 
making them religicus persons because 
they become part of the religious social 
order they seek. Youth needs a faith for 
the future great enough to satisfy imagina- 
tion, high enough to call out the depths 
of devotion, spiritual enough to make them 
spiritual in seeking its splendid ends.” 


‘ ca tae 


Memorial to Henry Ware, Jr. 


A stone tablet, the gift of the late 
Charles P. Ware, in memory of his father, 
Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., will be unveiled in 


the Second Chureh in Boston, Sunday 
morning, November 6. The inscription 
reads :— 


IN MEMORY or 
HENRY WARE, Jr. 
1794-1843 


MINISTER OF THE 
Srconp CHURCH 
1817-1830 
PROFESSOR AT THE 
Divinity ScHooL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
1830-1842 


The tablet has been appropriately placed 
on the north wall of the church, opposite 
the bust of Ralph Waldo Emerson, who 
began his ministry in the Second Church 
as colleague of,Mr. Ware. Son of a distin- 
guished father,—Henry Ware, Hollis 
Professor of Divinity in Harvard College, 
—Henry Ware, Jr., though handicapped 
most of his life by poor health, was a 
voluminous writer and laborious public 
servant, winning a high place on the honor- 
roll of Unitarian preachers and teachers. 
According to Dr. Sprague [quoted in 
“Heralds of a Liberal Faith,” Vol. II.], 
“For peace, temperance, freedom, charity, 
education, theology, the diffusion of the 
Scriptures, the influence and elevation of 
the lecture-room, he wrote, spoke, and 
labored.” Not least is his memory to be 
honored as one of the founders of the 
American Unitarian Association in 1825, 
many years thereafter serving on its exec- 
utive committee. 

At the dedication service, Mr. 
hymn, “Great God, the followers of thy 
Son,” will be sung after the unveiling and 
presentation of the tablet by a _ great- 
grandson of the preacher, Henry Ware, 
Jr., of Brookline, Mass. 


Ware’s 


Armistice Day Meeting 


“The Limitation of Armaments” is the 
subject chosen by the Boston Association 
of Ministers for discussion at a public 
meeting to be held on Armistice Day, 
November 11, in Unity House, 7 Park 
Square, at four o’clock in the after- 
noon. The Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches is co-operating in the arrange- 
ments for the meeting, and Rev. Doremus 
Scudder, secretary of the Federation, will 
have an important part on the programme. 

The meeting will be interdenomina- 
tional, a citizens’ performance of a civic 
duty, designed to uphold the hands of 
President Harding, according to Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister of the 
Second Church in Boston, and president 
of the Boston Association of Ministers. 
Rey. Edward Cummings, minister of the 
South Congregational Church, will pre- 
side. Methodist, Congregational, and 
Baptist ministers and laymen have indi- 
eated their intention of being present and 
taking part in the conference. 

Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham is chair- 
man of the committee of the Boston As- 
sociation of Ministers in charge of ar- 
rangements for the meeting. The com- 
mittee also includes Rey. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, Rey. Harold BH. B. Speight, Mr. 
Cummings, and Mr. Shippen. 
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The Truth about Theological Seminaries 


THE REGISTER gathers some first-hand figures, 


fresh from the autumn 


enrolments, and behold,—in spite of the wail in the land,—there are 15.9 per 
cent. more students in thirteen leading schools than there were in 1914 


HE REGISTER has-been somewhat dubious about the wail 

| in the press in this country and in England, which 

despairs of the Protestant ministry, on account of an al- 

leged acute shortage of recruits. Let us see some of the un- 

happy facts first. The New York Hvening Post finds that there 

are 5,000 vacant Protestant pulpits, while there are scarcely 
5,500 students in the seminaries. 

It is stated that the number of students in attendance at 
the theological schools of four of the leading denominations 
declined in the period between 1916 and 1920. In 1916 the 
Episcopalians had an enrolment of 463. In 1920 the number 
had dropped to 193. The Presbyterians had 1,188 students in 
1916, and 695 in 1920. The Congregationalists had 499 in 1916, 
and 255 in 1920. The Methodists had 1,226 in 1916, and 976 in 
1920. . 

In England also there has been a decreasing of candidates 
for the ministry in both the Anglican and the nonconformist 


churehes. The number of ordinations in Pngland for 1920 was 
188; for 1918 it was 181. In 1912, 626 candidates were 
ordained. According to reliable estimates the Church of Eng- 


land needs 2,372 clergymen to fill its pulpits. 

Meatiwhile figures taken from the United States census show 
that the increase in church membership has been considerably 
in excess of the increase of ministers. Of course that might 
be a good thing. Ministers could stand larger congregations. 
The following table indicates the comparison :— 


e 
Increase of Increase of 


Religious Body Members Ministers 
IMCTR OGISG. ore vorelets oisiate els aresis Phas) 5 \0 a9, 8 eos 24.6% 15.2% 
Baptist cee eel eee ee a ea ie one 27.7% 11.9% 
Wresby tera: eects sets eaten ole ele © «eine al < 23.3% 9.0% 
Congregational 2.2 eccsssusis i slersnies. a eee 12.7% 4.1% 
PrOCesStaAnt “WYIRCOPAls <= <)> cscere as os. alors 23.8% 3.2% 


Should the supply of ministers steadily continue to decrease 
and the supply of church members steadily increase, it would 
be merely a question of time, they say, before Protestantism 
would break down, due to lack of trained leadership. That 
seems sound, yet it is less ominous than it appears, as the reader 
will reason it out. The “decrease” will not go on forever. 

Acknowledging the difficult situation, THe CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER sent this autumn inquiries to sixteen representative 
theological seminaries, including Jewish and Catholic institu- 
tions. Thirteen replies were received. The questions covered 
comparative enrolments in 1914, 1920, and 1921, the quality of 
the men this year compared with that of other years, changes 
in curricula, and the sort of courses offered in solution of prob- 
lems on industry, international relations, and the social order. 

The replies indicated in substance, with reference to enrol- 
ment, that while the crisis had not been passed conditions were 
more fayorable and the outlook more promising than at any 
time since 1914. There has been an increase. The report is 
that the calibre of the men is the best in years, curricula on 
the whole have been changed in favor of modern demands, and 
seminaries are making conscientious and effective efforts to 
broaden the interpretation of religion and to make it apply 
directly to social righteousness. 

THE ReGIsTER’s first question was: What is the enrolment 
of theological students at your institution? How does it com- 
pare with last year? (2) With 1914? The accompanying table 
indicates the replies received. It will be seen that out of 
thirteen schools tabulated seven have increased enrolments over 
the year 1914, and that out of eight schools that reported their 
enrolment for 1920 six reported increased enrolments for 1921, 
The percentage of enrolment of 1921 over that of 1914 was 7.6 
per cent. ; 

The second question asked was: What is the calibre of the 
men as compared with other years? Answering this question, 
Harvard Divinity School replied, “Excellent.” The Southern 
Baptist Theological School, “Fine.” Newton Theological In- 
stitution (Baptist), “Excellent.” Crane Theological School: 
“The men come with a more general desire for an extended 
education. They are younger men and on the whole very 
promising. They have had a thorough preparation and seem 


to us now in line for places of larger leadership.” Boston 
University School of Theology, “Excellent.” Episcopal The- 
ological School, Cambridge, Mass., “About the same.” Union 
Theological Seminary, “Judging from the correspondence with 
new men and the recommendations that have come with them, 
in general those that we expect in our first-year class will stand 
very well indeed in comparison with those of any other class 
we have had.” Lutheran Theological Seminary: ‘Last year 
was noted in our seminary for the number of especially gifted 
and well-prepared men who were enrolled. We have no reason 
to believe that there will be a falling off in this respect during 
the year which has just opened.” Andoyer Theological Sem- 
inary, ““No marked difference.” Yale Divinity School, “I think 
the universal feeling in our faculty was that the class of thirty- 


ENROLMENT AT THIRTEEN THEOLOGICAL SHMINARIBS 
REPRESENTATIVE OF PRINCIPAL BELIBHFS, 
CONSERVATIVE AND LIBERAL 


School 


Yale Divinity School (Congregational) 
Princeton Theological Seminary (Pres- 
byterian) 
Meadville Theological School 
rian) 


Harvard Divinity School (Unitarian) 


Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 

Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S 

Crane Theological Seminary (Univer- 


salist) 

Boston University School of Theology 
(Methodist Episcopal) 
Episcopal Theological School, 

bridge, Mass. 50 19 
Lutheran Theological Seminary 65 93 
Andover Theological Seminary (Congre- 

gational) 34 13 
Hebrew Union College Lz 30 
Union Theological 

pendent) 266 286 


Totals 1,299 Incomplete 1,506 


Percentage of increase of enrolment of 1921 over that of 1914 
15.9-+ per cent. 


277 
Cam- 


five men which we graduated last June had in it more men of 
strong, stimulating, and interesting personality than any class 
we have graduated in the last ten or fifteen years.” Meadville 
Theological School: “The school has perceptibly raised its 
standard, and our contact with the University of Chicago has 
helped the process forward. I hope it will transpire that our 
student body of this year is of a higher quality than ever be- 
fore.” Hebrew Union College, ‘As good if not better than ever.” 
Princeton Theological Seminary, ‘Practically all our men are 
college graduates and those who have been admitted during 
the past two years have been as strong if not stronger men in 
character and training than those of earlier years.” 

In these replies a note of optimism is evident. It is quite 
plain that presidents and deans see encouraging improvement 
in the quality of the students. This is one of the most hopeful 
indications of any pointed out by the replies, because it prom- 
ises well for the future leadership of the church, 

Question number three asked: Have any changes been made 
in your curriculum? Please indicate briefly. Harvard Divinity 
School replied, “No essential changes.” Southern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary, ‘‘New course recently established, in Church 
Efficiency.” Newton Theological Institution, “We have estab- 
lished a two years’ course in Religious Education for women 
who are college graduates.” Theological Seminary of the 
Reformed Church: ‘We have added one new course in music. 
We have also more work in practical homiletics.” Crane The- 
ological School: “Our church is widening its plan of training. 
It gives much more prominence to training for public service. 
It has added courses in managerial training and community 
religious leadership. Our first aim is to fit men for the pulpit 
ministry, but we find a call for courses that lead to more general 
community service, and we are extending these cours iS 
Boston University School of Theology, “In the departn * 
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Practical Theology, Missions and Religious Training, chiefly.” 
Episcopal Theological Seminary: “In the junior year all 
courses are prescribed except one elective. In the middle year 
two courses only are prescribed. In the senior year one is 
prescribed.” Union Theological Seminary, “We would call 
attention to the courses in Christian Ethics, to the fact that 
our students are able to take courses in Sociology, ete., in 
Columbia University; and that in our department of student 
field work the men are brought into close contact with actual 
problems as they exist in this city.”’ The Lutheran Theological 
Seminary: “Radical changes introduced two years ago were 
further developed last year in elective and degree courses. 
This year the addition of a professor in the department of 
Practical Theology affords the students new advantages.” 
Andover Theological Seminary, “None but slight change.” Yale 
Divinity School, “No important changes.” Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, ‘None that are material.” Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, “No material changes have been made.” 

Summing up the answers to question three, five schools 
reported no essential change, eight reported addition of courses, 
the courses added including Social Service, Music, Practical 
Theology, Church Efficiency, Religious Education, Practical 
Homiletics, Managerial Training, and Community Religious 
Leadership, all of which reveal a desire on the part of faculties 
to provide students with a working knowledge of their task. 

Question four asked: What courses or methods does the 
seminary offer in solution of contemporary problems, such as 
those in industry, international relations, and the social order? 
The following answers were received. Harvard Divinity 
School: “The course in Social Ethics offered in the Harvard 
Divinity School provides a wide range of study of contemporary 
social and industrial problems. Courses in Government and 
Economies offered by the faculty of Arts and Sciences of 
Harvard College are also open to students in the Harvard 
Divinity School. Some work in the field of Social Ethics is 
required of all candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Theol- 
ogy.” The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, “Regular 
course in Christian Sociology.” - Newton Theological Institution, 
“The course in Sociology, Modern History of Christianity, 
Problems of the Pastor, Religious Education.” Theological 
Seminary of the Reformed Church, “Practically every course in 
every department deals with principles which are related to 
life to-day in its individual, social, industrial, and international 
aspects.” Crane Theological School: “Our effort is not to 


The Unitarian Faith 
AS INTERPRETED BY AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD 
CHARLES F. HOPEWELL 


One year ago the trustees of the Unitarian church 
in Detroit, Mich., published a volwme of sermons by 
Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, under the title “Who are 
the Unitarians?” <A copy came into the hands of Mr. 
Charles F. Hopewell of Watertown, Mass. While not 
calling himself a Unitarian, Mr. Hopewell is a liberal 
in religion. After reading the book he attempted to 
express the central thought of each chapter in a brief 
paragraph and as far as possible in the language of 
the book. This he sent to Mr. Reccord with the 
request that he be permitted to print it for circulation 
among his friends. The permission was granted, and 
the statement is given below. A small card with the 
same statement of faith was prepared by Mr., Hope- 
well for distribution at the Conference in Detroit. 


WE BELIEVE IN GOD 
as the creator and ruler of a world of law and 
order which is partially revealed to our senses. 
In this world he is everywhere present and every- 
where operative and there is no place for miracle 
or sign. 

WE BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST 
as a human being, like us in all but our imperfec- 
tions, in whom God was incarnate as he is, in 
lesser degree, in all humanity. 


WE BELIEVE IN THE HOLY SPIRIT 
as the spirit and power of God, revealed to us in 
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conform our students to the old methods, ideas, and theology, 
but to transform our methods and material so as to fit men for 
the world as they are going to find it to-day. Our view is that 
it is our duty not to save church traditions so much as to save 
mankind. Also our view is that the church is moving towards 
a place of greater power and efficiency and that the modern 
ministry offers earnest men a chance of inspiring usefulness 
and moral and spiritual leadership to be found in no other field. 
The new call is for strong men; weaklings and merely ‘profes- 
sional’ persons are losing influence. Religious leadership and 
interpretation is the basis of progressive civilization, and the 
eall is for aggressive, dominating, spiritually confident men 
for the salvation of society and the cheering of souls.” Boston 
University School of Theology, “This work is given in the 
department of Social Service.’ Bpiscopal Theological School, 
“All Harvard courses are open to our men.” Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary: “The prufessor of Ethics endeavors to 
treat of present-day phases of topics comprised in his depart- 
ment. An elective course is offered this year on Religious Cur- 
rents in American Life.’ Andover Theological Seminary: 
“We have a course in Social Problems in the Light of Christian 
Ethics for a half-year, in alternate years. Our students have 
access to all courses in Harvard University on these subjects.” 
Yale Divinity School: “We have a course in Christian Ethics 
made up of lectures by representative men dealing with the 
leading social questions of the day. We have also two courses,— 
Biblical Material for Social Preaching and Social Conscience 
of the American Churches. In addition to this, many of the 
leading questions of the day are taken up in connection with 
our courses in practical theology.” Hebrew Union College, “A 
course in Sociology with particular reference to Jewish prob- 
lems.” Princeton Theological Seminary, “Those which are 
given in the department of Practical Theology.” 

Concluding from the tone of these replies, theological institu- 
tions are in for a brighter future. The number and the quality 
of the men are encouraging, and the courses which are being 
offered will prepare students better than ever for practical 
work in the community, and will enable them to deal suc- 
cessfully with social and industrial problems. On the whole, 
there are enough facts and figures here to modify the jeremiads, 
at least. There is nothing so persistent as the pessimism of 
the anxious friends of religion. Cheer up! Some people 
think there are enough ministers, only they ought to be better 
ministers. ‘ 


the world of nature and of man, and present in 
Jesus to a peculiar degree. 

BELIEVE IN THE BIBLE 

as a human document, written by men and for 
men, and therefore neither literally infallible nor 
verbally inerrant. As a record of the thoughts, 
aspirations, and ideals of the most religious peo- 
ple of the ancient world it is subject to the or- 
dinary methods of criticism and research, 
BELIEVE IN PRAYER 

as the response of the soul to its spiritual environ- 
ment, having its origin in the consciousness of our 
complete dependence upon God. Beginning as 
petition, it tends to rise, through aspiration and 
communion, until the soul is in tune with the 
Infinite. 


BELIEVE IN THIS PRESENT WORLD 

in which the only law is the law of love and the 
only obligation the obligation to serve, as so or- 
dered that if we live this life of love and service 
here we may safely trust God for our salvation 
hereafter. 


BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY 


as the progress of the soul upward and onward, 
through this world and through all worlds, 
preserving its identity and maintaining its individ- 
uality throughout. Only in such a belief have we 
a worthy inspiration in life or an adequate com- 
fort in death, 
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As usual, the autumn crop of novels is 
an abundant one. Measured by the ac- 
cepted standards, its value is rather above 
the average. Moreover, if the specimens 
which have reached the reviewer’s desk 
may be considered to any reasonable ex- 
tent a just criterion, in it certain definite 
tendencies and characteristics are mani- 
fest. Certainly, to paraphrase Whistler’s 
famous saying about nature, novel-writing 
is “looking up a little.” The influence of 
every age is obvious upon its literature; 
and nowhere more so than upon its fiction. 
Not even poetry is better able to convey 
the feel of any given period of the world’s 
history. The concentrated essence of the 
Renaissance lives not more surely in the 
Divine Comedy than in the romances of 
Boccaccio. Fielding, Smollett, Goldsmith, 
and Thackeray are the real historians of 
the reigns of Anne and the early Hano- 
verians. Likewise we can get no better 
understanding of England under the Re- 
gency than from Scott and Miss Austen. 
Not even the inimitable Strachey can more 
vividly convey the thoughts and hopes of 
Victorian times than can Dickens, Trol- 
lope, Miss Bronté and George Eliot. Sub- 
ject present-day fiction to a searching ex- 
amination, and you cannot fail to find 
ample traces of those underlying prin- 
ciples, those inner tendencies, fears, 
dreams, weaknesses, ambitions of the tem- 
pestuous years now passing over our heads. 
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Superficial and transitory as much of this 
literature unquestionably is, it is none the 
less interesting when subjected to this 
test. It contains certain qualities, both 
ominous and praiseworthy, not shared by 
any of its predecessors. : 

For one thing, the autumn novels of 
1921 are, with few exceptions, psycholog- 
ical. Both British and American novel- 
ists are obviously deeply interested in 
the inner life of modern civilization. What 
occupies the foreground of their thoughts 
is the reaction of the hearts and minds 
of humankind to existing conditions, polit- 
ical, industrial, social. To-day, mere 
story-telling is the exception rather than 
the general rule. Thus, in the group 
of novels under our immediate considera- 
tion, putting to one side The HEmerald 
Buddha and Colinette of Redmoon, which 
are books written for boy and girl readers, 
and Professor Miyamori’s Tales of the 
Samurai, which are of another land and 
age, only seven of the nineteen are chron- 
icles of incident and little else. Mrs. 
Babcock’s Coming of the King, as its name 
implies, is a life of Christ in novelized 
form. Exceedingly well done, as a vivid 
and dramatic portrayal of the chief inci- 
dents of the Gospel narrative, it compares 
favorably with Ben Hur and other similar 
works. It shows the results of close study, 
as well as a sympathetic understanding 
of Scriptural scenes and characters. Its 
portrait of Jesus is restrained and con- 
vincing. A notable feature of the work 
is the marked subordination of the super- 
natural to the purely human elements in 
the Life of lives. When Polly was Hight- 
een is a pretty story of the overworked 
Pollyanna type. The latest of a long 
series, it resembles Polly of the Hospital 
Staff, and the other tales in which an 
attractive young heroine is the central 
figure. Miss Hamill’s Flower of Monterey 
is a slight sketch of California under Span- 
ish rule. Rich in local color, it is a tale 
of incident handled with moderate skill. 

In The Princess Naida we have Grau- 
stark and Zenda brought up to date. This 
time, it is the romance of a young Amer- 
ican officer and the lovely princess of a 
mythical Near-Hastern principality, with 
Bolsheviki and diplomats of the old school 
plotting to prevent their marrying. <A 
good yarn of its kind, the story moves 
at breathless pace through a succession of 
exciting scenes. Read it wholly for its 
story, and you are sure to like it. The 
plot is cleverly worked out. It would 
make an admirable moving picture. Best, 
perhaps, of all, the author knows how and 
when to stop. Of Miss Widdemer’s The 
Year of Delight one must say, “It might 
be so much better than it is!” The first 
half of the tale is delightful. A kind of 
grown-up fairy-tale, wildly improbable, 
fanciful, and imaginative, it is written ina 
style exactly suited to the theme. The sec- 
ond half is, alas, a disappointment. The 
author does not finish what she has so well 
begun. There can be no question that Miss 
Widdemer’s true forteis poetry. Jouwrney’s 
End, on the other hand, is a love-story, 
pure and simple. It is pretty, slight, de- 
lightfully told, but there is the introduction 
of a mystery which has nothing to do with 
the main plot. It shows an improvement 
over That Affair at St. Peter’s, Miss 
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Brown’s earlier volume. Apart from the 
novels already considered, The Don Quiaz- 
ote of America belongs in a class by itself. 
A better title would be, “An American 
Don Quixote.” This book is rather skil- 
fully done, with delicate humor, in a 
spirit whimsical and fanciful. Perhaps its 
author has given rather more space to it 
than the material deserves. 

Apart from these, the remainder of the 
novels in this particular group are pos- 
itively introspective. Their primary inter- 
est is, not incident, not the unravelling 
of a plot, not the portrayal of character, 
or the description of historical events, 
but states of mind. What intrigues 
the modern writer of fiction almost 
to the exclusion of every other topic, is 
the aspirations and despairs, the ideals 
and temptations, of an individual, or 
group of individuals, in a certain place, 
under certain given conditions. Peggy 
Ware is a story of Alabama mountaineers. 
There is enough material in it for a dozen 
novels, yet at bottom it is a sincere at- 
tempt to picture the patriotic and reli- 
gious influences dominant in many parts 
of the South to-day. Or take Mrs. Ander- 
son’s An Off-Islander. This “story of Wes- 
quo by the sea” is an honest attempt to 
express local color. Its scenes are laid in 
the seagirt island of Nantucket. Behind 
modest character-drawing, overelaboration 
of detail, the aim to reproduce the mental 
and moral life of a neurotic heroine and 
her unconvincing husband is plainly dis- 
cernible. Incidentally, there is a pleasant 
picture of a Unitarian church service on 
a summer Sunday morning. Good in most 
ways is the Hon. Mrs. Dowdall’s Three 
Loving Ladies. With a plot sometimes 
lost from sight, this is fiction consisting 
almost wholly in characterization. It is 
a study of differing personalities, in the 
manner of Miss Austen, with something 
of the immortal Jane’s delicacy and 
pointed humor. Mrs. Dowdall is a writer 
of promise. As for The Kingdom Round 
the Corner, both in structure and motive 
it is not unlike The Wasted Generation. 
The former is English, the latter Amer- 
ican. Coningsby Dawson is manifestly 
influenced by W. J. Locke; while Owen 
Johnson’s story strongly suggests Blind, 
by Ernest Poole. Both novels are analyses 
of the world after the war, particularly 
that little portion of contemporary life 
lying within the borders of fashionable 
society. Both are overwhelmingly psycho- 
logical. Both Mr. Dawson and Mr. John- 
son seek to interest their readers in the 
varying moods of their respective heroes, 
which they describe at great length and 
in minute detail. Of the two, in many 
respects the Englishman’s is better done; 
but both are patterned on the same model. 
Lord Taborley and Martin Littledale pass 
through various stages of moral and spir- 
itual growth, each finding his inspiration 
therefor in the same source. Each man 
passes through a succession of love-affairs, 
returning to attain final happiness with his 
first inamorata. 
indictment of modern society cast in the 
form of TJhe Affairs of Anatol, with 
hardly the wit, the finesse, or the charm 
of its adopted example. / 

We come to what may be called the 
“Big Four” of current fiction. Mr. Gals- 


y 
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Thus each story is an 
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worthy’s To Let, Sabantini’s Scaramouche, 
Maud Diver’s Far to Seek, and Captain 
Hutchinson’s If Winter Comes fall into a 
group by themselves. Here is fiction of 
a very high order; comparing favorably 
with the work of the older novelists. Not 
one of them but comes near to being a 
genuine work of art. In plot, character- 
drawing, descriptive power, and original- 
ity, all stand high among their contem- 
poraries. Indeed, of the novels of the 
year, only Sir Harry Johnston’s The 
Man who did the Right Thing and pos- 
sibly Miss Canfield’s Brimming Cup com- 
pare favorably with them. All belong 
to that class of fiction which one is always 
looking for but rarely finds. Scaramouche 
is an historical novel, its scenes laid in the 
time of the French Revolution. Its theme 
is the process by which a young law stu- 
dent in a provincial French town is drawn 
into public affairs and comes to play an 


influential part in the popular uprising. | 


Although the story is rich in dramatic 
incidents, it centres entirely upon its 
hero’s change of heart, which develops 
naturally and consistently from the open- 
ing chapter to the final page. An exceed- 
ingly interesting factor is the portion deal- 
ing with theatrical life in the France of 
the eighteenth century, a novel field pic- 
tured with insight and keen imagination. 
There is a charming heroine. In fact, all 
the personages of the story are flesh-and- 
blood people, drawn with real power. The 
reader will part with the book regretfully, 
—that rara avis in fiction, an historical 
novel which resolutely keeps history in 
the background, only dealing with histor- 
ical events as they color the lives of its 
personages,— 
A thrilling tale of old-time France, 
That makes young blood and old blood dance, 
A tale of one man’s wit and might, 
To buy to-day and read to-night 
Is Scaramouche. 

The same thing is true to an equal 
degree of Far to Seek and If Winter 
Comes, both of them works of art, and 
very near to being literary masterpieces. 
Dangerous as it is to indulge in proph- 
ecy, I venture to predict that they will 
live for many a day. The action of these 
novels transpires against the background 
of a momentous era, that in which we are 
now living, by which the lives of the 
people composing their dramatis persone 
are directly and seriously affected. If 
Winter Comes is the story of the develop- 
ment of a man’s character. Mark Sabre 
is a unique personality, strongly sugges- 
tive of Thackeray’s Major Dobbin. Simple, 
kindly, honest to the verge of quixotism, 
democratic, conscientious, and lovable, a 
man of strong principles but gifted with 
the faculty of seeing both sides of a ques- 
tion, the reader sees him gradually drawn 
into a network of trials mainly due to the 
_ weaknesses of other people. How he finds 

himself the centre of a gathering storm of 
troubles, intensified by the war; how trag- 
edy persistently dogs his steps and almost 
compasses his undoing; how he never 
varies from the plain path of daily duty, 
and finds happiness at last,—all this is 
told powerfully, and with scarcely a su- 
perfluous word. The plot, closely-woven 
ind consistent throughout, leads naturally 
o the scene of the trial, a really great 
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situation, and handled in masterly fashion. 
If Winter Comes amply justifies the prom- 
ise shown in The Happy Warrior. By it, 
Captain Hutchinson has won a high place 
among present-day novelists. 

In no way inferior is Maud Diver’s Far 
to Seek, which is a romance of Anglo- 
Indian life, approaching the difficult ques- 
tion of British imperialism in the Orient 
from a fresh point of view, in a spirit 
sane, sympathetic, and constructive. 
There are some fine descriptions of Indian 
scenes and landscapes. The confirmed 
novel reader likes to come across a work 
of fiction which comes close to supplying 
all his needs: a good story, compact, 
forceful, and absorbing, an original mise 
en scéne, incidents varied and dramatic, 
developing one from the other in a suc- 
cession orderly and natural, a cast of 
characters small but each one clear-cut 
and convincing, descriptions of scenery 
drawn by the hand of an artist,—the whole 
work a unity expounding a problem which 
is never obtrusive, while it is worked 
out to a solution which unfolds naturally 
from its premises. You cannot do better 
than read this work. 

The best of all these novels are British- 
born. The American product in substance, 
style, soundness of culture, and effective 
power is hardly to be compared with the 
work of English story-writers. To appre- 
ciate this, one has but to compare Owen 
Johnson’s The Wasted Generation, for ex- 
ample, with John Galsworthy’s To Let. 
The skilled artistry and condensed force 
of the Hnglishman’s composition is out- 
standing. In To Let, Mr. Galsworthy 
brings to its logical conclusion his saga 
of the Forsyte family the earlier phases 
of which were set forth in A Man of Prop- 
erty and In Chancery. Together the three 
volumes constitute a trilogy whose cen- 
tral topic is that idolatry of property 
which is one of the central articles of 
faith for the middle-class Briton. The 
concluding volume is a twentieth-century 
Romeo and Juliet, with consequences as 
tragic as those of Shakespeare’s idyl of 
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ill-starred romance. We have here a mel- 
lowed Galsworthy, commenting with gentle 
eynicism upon the foibles and moral dan- 
gers of his time, not the Galsworthy of 
The Dark Flower or Saint’s Progress, 
but the Galsworthy of The Oowntry House 
and The Freelands——a master of poetic 
prose deeply concerned with the social 
problems of Modern England. The book 
is a close and sympathetie study of old age. 
Its pages picture the maturity of char- 
acters whose youthful aspects have been 
portrayed in the earlier novels. In this 
respect it is an exposition of heredity 
convincingly worked out. To the reader 
unacquainted with its predecessors, the 
relationships of the story are likely to 
prove confusing and needlessly compli- 
eated; but even he cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the abundance of happy phras- 
ing, the diamond clarity of the anthor’s 
style, the lavishness of character analysis, 
as well as by the vigor and deep insight 
with which the central figure of Soames 
Forsyte is developed from the first page 
to the last. The story could not have a 
more telling climax than the picture of 
the new head of the house of Forsyte 
sitting on the steps of the family mau- 
soleum at Highgate, in the sunshine of late 
autumn, “dreaming his career, faithful 


“to the scut of his possessive instinct, 


warming itself even with its failures’; a 
man who has lived selfishly, to whose 
selfishness the happiness of many people 
has been sacrificed, and whose soul is 
haunted by the sense of something lost 
and unattainable. ‘Ah! He might wish 
and wish and never get it—the beauty 
and the loving in the world.” In time to 
come, Galsworthy will be recognized as 
one of the trustworthy social historians 
of the England of the fifth George. He 
loves his motherland. He believes in the 
greatness of her future, even though he 
regards her civilization of to-day as a 
house to let, a building emptied of its 
former ideals and principles, waiting for 
the tenants who shall come and occupy it 
to-morrow. 


WHAT TO DO WITH A BOY 


is one of the helpful essays in Ephraim Emerton’s new volume, 


“Learning and Living.” 


The other eight essays discuss one phase or 


another of life in American schools and colleges, all from the point of 
view of a sane, cultured Americanism that places the welfare of the 
Republic as the goal to which all educational effort should strive. 
Professor Emerton offers no new panaceas and no short cuts to this 
goal; he believes in hard work, in intellectual freedom, in what used 


to be called ‘‘mental discipline.”’ 
message has a true New England ring. 


He is a modern Puritan whose 
“Learning and Living” isa 


book for young men in school or college; it is, no less emphatically, a 
book for parents, for all instructors of youth, for those to whom others 


look for counsel and guidance. 


The price is $3.00 at all bookshops. 
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| _. THE HOME 


Queer Queries 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Have you seen a sheet for the river bed? 
Or a single hair from a hammer’s head? 
Has the foot of a mountain any toes? 

And is there a pair of the garden hose? 


Does a needle ever wink its eye? 
Why doesn’t the wing of an army fly? 
Can you tickle the ribs of a parasol? 
Or open the trunk of a tree at all? 


Are the teeth of a rake inclined to bite? 
Have the clock hands any left or right? 
Is the garden plot quite deep and dark? 
And what is the sound of a birch’s bark? 


Nor you, nor I, nor any one 
Can ‘see a thing in this but—fun! 


The Hands of Helga the Lily 
YETTA KAY STODDARD 


_ Beaten, staggering under a heavy, dirty 
load, went Helga the Lily—she who had 
never before known what it meant to 
work, or soil her fingers. The loveliest 
hands in the world had Helga the Lily, 
but to the weary sweeping, scrubbing, 
polishing servants of shining Castle High- 
towers there came often the _ bitter 
words,— 

“Her white hands are more precious 
to her than our lives.” 

And seeing Old Tama run before the 
little mistress, to blow dust, brush specks, 
rub door-handles and chair-seats, ambi- 
tious Uncle Richmond whispered to him- 
self,— 

“For leisure to keep her fingers fair, 
Helga the Lily will allow me to go on rul- 
ing here in her stead.” 

One afternoon she who thus by the 
labors of others kept her hands so clean 
that they needed not to be washed oftener 
than once in a day, rode out on her white 
steed Rago. 

“Keep far behind and raise no dust- 
clouds about me!’ she commanded the 
groom, whom within that very minute 
Uncle Richmond whistled back to the 
eastle gate, as she rode forward unaware 
of being alone. 

Dancing shadows led her astray, and 
she went by unfamiliar roads toward unlit 
leafy darkness, until, quite lost, Rago stood 
still and would not obey her orders to go 
on. A stinging lash was lifted to urge 
him on, but with a freakish bound he 
cleared the water, threw his little lady 
to the earth, and ran off. 

“Ugh!” shuddered the disgusted girl. 
Shoes and skirts were moist, her cap 
plastered to muddy hair. She drew off 
ruined gauntlets and wept. Leaning, she 
tried to reach the cleansing stream, lost 
her balance, fell, and in her scramble up 
the bank compieted the destruction of all 
that had made her the dainty, the fair, 
Helga the Lily. She looked like a dirty 
beggar-child, who knew not the manner 
of keeping clean. 

In rage she lay screaming for her sery- 
ants, until terror of the darkening forest 
settled about her heart and silenced her 
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lips. Then, rising; she groped from tree 
to tree, longing to shriek again and daring 
hardly to breathe. Out of the gloom a 
shape arose, and she laid clutching fingers 
on a crookedly queer hobbling old serving- 
woman. 


“Take me up, you, and carry me to 


Hightowers!”’ she ordered, making to 
throw herself into the other’s arms. She 
was struck across the shoulders! She 


heard terrifying words :— 
“Filthy! Keep off! Here, take my load 


.to the kitchen of Castle Hardesse!” 


Nothing else could proud Helga the Lily 
do but lift a greasy ham, and, goaded by 
the repeated blows of the old woman, 
stagger along the unknown paths she was 
pushed into. They stopped toward mid- 
night at a gate in a wall. Elbowed roughly 
into the low black kitchen where meats 
and puddings were being heaped on 
trenchers, the girl shivered to hear her 
companion cackle,— 

“Here’s a wench to wash the cooking- 
things !” 

“But never have I worked! Icannot! Ill 
soil my hands!” she protested. A cruel 
laugh from women and maids answered her 
mockingly, and she was jostled closer to 
the sooty pots and pans, greasy ladles and 
stirring-sticks. Then, because she had the 
first part of a very little wisdom inside 
that proud head of hers, she changed 
swiftly, silently, from thinking of herself 
as Helga the Lily, to acknowledging her- 
self willing to be addressed as “Helgar 
the Seullery Maid.” Furiously she at- 
tacked tin and iron, copper and brass, and 
fell asleep at last, too tired for another 
rub at them. 

Awaking amid the ashes of the hearth 
where some one had placed her when the 
late feast was done and the servants gone 
to their sleeping-quarters, “Where am I?” 
she shrieked; then remembered quickly, 
as if they had all composed a hideous 
dream, her varied experiences of the day 
and night just gone. Far away from here 
at dingy Hardesse seemed yesterday morn- 
ing’s spotlessness at Hightowers! She 
lifted swollen hands. The nails were 
black and ragged, the skin broken, red, 
and sore. Again swift anger made her 
call out, but she quieted her wild words, 
and when the dirty cook entered, “Helgar,” 
the new helper, had already washed her- 
self and was scouring hearth and 
fender. 

Not sorry was Uncle Richmond that 
the young mistress of Hightowers had not 
returned with Rago, who had found the 
stable door without guidance. Pretending 
to search the neighborhood, making a show 
of inconsolable grief for her loss, Uncle 
Richmond laughed hourly into his rich 
velvet sleeves. Master he now felt himself 
of the noble domain where disorder began 
soon to reign, and the formerly overworked 
servants became idle and yawned for some- 
thing to oceupy their time and atten- 
tion. 

“Never,” said the housekeeper of Castle 
Hardesse, coming one day into the kitchen 
shortly after the new scullery maid had 
been at work, “had we such bright brasses 
as now!” R : 

Raising her head proudly, “Helgar” 
smiled at rows of gleaming pans that 
caught the sunlight and made at least one 


at liberty.” 


“Serie 
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corner of the kitchen a place of beauty. 
And on another day the housekeeper an- 
nounced ,— 

“Helgar is to come to the upper halls for 
duties there.” * 

“Tt is what I have most wanted to do,” 
whispered the happy girl to herself. ‘The 
ancient cobwebs and dust-piles will find 
that their hiding-places have been dis- 
covered when I am come upon them.” 

And when the upper halls had begun 
to smile with the magic orderliness of 
“Helgar,” the master himself took notice 
of the girl and declared that he must have 
her to serve his table. The beautiful 


neatness of the napery, the marvellous 


polish of the silver dishes at Castle 
Hardesse became shortly the talk of the 
whole countryside; and great people, even 
from far places, called there, for the mere 
joy of sitting about the board where the 
wonder-maid “Helgar”’ attended. 

Thus down the long roads from Castle 
Hightowers once came Uncle Richmond. 
Behind among the grooms and serving-men 
had followed Old Tama. She was seated 
on Rago and carried two geese for her 
very good friend, the housekeeper of 
Castle Hardesse, whom she had not seen 
for years. 

In a corridor Old Tama met the 
daintiest of maids. Suddenly, and with 
strange compelling force, an almost-for- 
gotten habit seized upon her. She could 
not have told why she did so, but, running 
before the maid, she began to blow and 
rub, wipe and brush at specks of dust, 
seemingly fearful lest a particle might 
adhere to white hands when a latch was 
lifted or a chair moved. In this manner, 
into the festival room they passed, the 
busy old woman and the smiling neatly- 
aproned serving-maid. Uncle Richmond 
stood up and angrily inquired,— 

“What dost thou, Old Tama? 
out of the hall!” 

“She is so like our lost one!” answered 
bewildered Old Tama, sweeping crumbs 
from beneath the hands of the girl, who 
was in the act of placing a tray of dia- 
mond-bright glasses before her well- 
pleased master of Hardesse. 

“Is it true that this maid of mine re- 
sembles thy lost niece, Helga the Lily?” 
the master demanded of the now cringing 
Uncle Richmond. 

“As to face, somewhat like, I admit she 
is,” he replied, gazing, unsmilingly, upon 
the smiling girl. “But it cannot be she,” 
he added, “for never would our proud 
Helga the Lily befoul her fingers with 
work. Why, she would not so much as 
raise a kerchief from the floor where it 
had fallen !” 

“T have learned, my Uncle Richmond, 
much!” said Helga the Lily, holding up 
for the astonished gentlemen to examine 
hands that were again most beautifully 
smooth and white. “See, though they 
have known hardest usage, I keep them 
fair. Strong hands are they now, my uncle, 
and ready to care for my dear people at 
Hightowers, when my master of Hardesse 
knows of a surety who I am and sets me — 


s 


Get thee 


“And we are ready to have thee 
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best of the place he found himself squeezed 
into. 

“Helga the Lily I know she must be,” 
grumbled the master, “but Hardesse can- 
not spare her. We will not part with her!” 

“And Hightowers cannot do without 
her!” growled Uncle Richmond, very near 
to anger at his host when he looked about 
and saw the shining neatness and remem- 
bered the disgusting disorder into which 
Hightowers had lapsed. 

“Gush!”’ commanded the girl. Both 
men obeyed, not wondering at their own 
obedience. Laying aside her serving- 
maid’s cap and apron, Helga the Lily con- 
tinued : “Now that I have learned to work 
with my own hands, I know well what the 
hands of others can and ought to do. 
Home will I go to Hightowers and set 
it in order once again; but twice in each 
year here will I return to Hardesse, that 
the servants shall fall not into those bad 


habits of slovenliness they had acquired. 


before I had the good fortune to come 
among them!” 

And true to her words, thereafter Helga 
the Lily often rode, mounted on prancing 
Rago, up and down the long roads be- 
tween the shining Castle Hightowers and 
the equally shining Castle Hardesse. And 
though she never ceased to busy herself 
with housekeeping duties, all who knew 
her, servants and great folk alike, de- 
clared that hers were the most beautiful 
hands in the whole world. 


. 


Our Unknown Warrior 


On October 25, on board the U.S. Cruiser 
Olympia, which was Admiral Dewey's flag- 
ship at Manila Bay in 1898, our unknown 
hero sailed for home,—a symbol of those 
thousands who gave their lives for their 
country in the World War. Before the 
ship put out to sea, Havre, in the name 
of France, welcomed him and bade him 
God-speed. 

This is the third great memorial of the 
World War. Under the Are de Triomphe 
in Paris, France has buried her unknown 
poilu; and in the company of the illus- 
trious dead in Westminster Abbey lies 
England’s unknown soldier. 

France gave to Verdun the honor of 
sending the body of a poilu to symbolize 
the nation’s gratitude to her fighting sons. 


A soldier of the garrison made the choice. 


by placing a wreath of wild flowers on one 
of eight caskets. One year ago on Ar- 
mistice Day in Paris a reverent procession 
escorted the body to the Pantheon, where 
Foch, Joffre, Petain, and Millerand waited 
to do him ineffable honor. At the end of 
President Millerand’s address the trium- 
phant Marseillaise burst from the choir. 
The body, with the Tricolor covering the 
coffin, was carried out into the Place du 
Panthéon, then down the wide Boulevard 
St. Michel, flung with flags and crowded 
with men, women, and children. Pres- 
ident Millerand and the great French sol- 
diers followed the gun-carriage on foot. 
At the Are de Triomphe the procession 
ended. The bands played the Chant du 
Départ and the Marseillaise, and under 
the great arch France’s soldier found his 
last resting-place. 
- Sailing from Boulogne, the British 
‘oyer Verdun carried England’s un- 
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True Ownership 

All lovely things belong to me. 
The sun is shining on the sea, 
The wind is whispering to the tree, 
The lark is singing in the sky, 
. The fleecy clouds are sailing by ; 

I am as rich as I can be, 

For all these things belong to me. 
No one can take these joys away, 
For in my heart they ever stay. 

—Selected. 


Sentence Sermon 
God’s gifts are measureless, and there 
shall be eternal summer in the grateful 
heart.—Celia Thacter. 


known warrior home, a soldier chosen 
from the Ypres front... The coffin of Eng- 
land’s son was covered with the Union 
Jack. It was the same flag which was 
used to cover the bodies of Captain Fryatt 
and Edith Cavell. The body arrived in 
London, at Victoria Station, on the night 
of November 10, one year ago, and there, 
undisturbed in his funeral coach, lay the 
soldier until the ceremonies of the follow- 
ing day. To the accompaniment of Cho- 
pin’s Funeral March the gun-carriage with 
its precious burden moved through London 
streets. The Bishop of London, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, great men of the 
army and navy,—Haig and Beatty and 
Bing,—paid their homage as the slow 
procession wound down the road to White- 
hall and the Cenotaph, where stood Eng- 
land’s king to greet the returned soldier. 
The King placed a wreath at the foot of 
the Cenotaph. The Prince of Wales, the 
Prime Minister, the representatives of the 
Colonies and of France, laid theirs beside 
it. The gun-carriage moved on to solemn 
music to the Abbey, where, with impressive 
ceremonies, the casket was lowered to rest. 

The orders of the Olympia are to pro- 
ceed to Washington, arriving after dark 
on November 9. There a major-general 
and a guard of honor will meet our dead. 
Through the night of November 9, and 
during the day and night of November 
10, the body will lie in the rotunda of the 
National Capitol upon the same catafalque 
which served for Presidents Lincoln, Gar- 
field, and McKinley. On the morning of 
Armistice Day the memorial will be ecel- 
ebrated in Arlington. In the procession to 
the cemetery, the President of the United 
States and members of his cabinet will 
walk behind the coffin. In the beautiful 
marble amphitheatre there he will be laid 
to rest. Marshal Foch will be present, 
and perhaps Admiral Beatty. 

At noon a silence will fall upon the 
whole nation from east to west, from north 
to south, as it fell upon Great Britain a 
year ago. One honored guest at the ecer- 
emonies will be a British mother, who 
represents that motherhood which gave 
innumerable sons unflinchingly in the 
cause of freedom and civilization. It may 
be she is the mother of England’s warrior 
who lies at rest in Westminster. No Eng- 
lish mother knows whose son was chosen 
to symbolize England’s heroes. No Amer- 
ican mother knows whether it is her son 
or another’s who will lie, forever honored, 
in Arlington Cemetery. But the English 
mother will represent the close bond which 
binds all mothers, whatever their country, 
whose sons gave their lives for the world. 
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Little Miss Morning Glory 
GEORGINA W. PELTON 


Little Miss Morning Glory lived with 
her sisters in a little round house shaped 
like an orange. There were three rooms, 
and two sisters were in each room. The 
little house hung in the air, and swung 
in the breezes. 

One day the silky brown walls cracked 
apart and little Miss Morning Glory and 
her sisters all fell out onto the soft 
ground; but they did not mind it at all, 
for they were not hurt. The fact is, they 
were all fast asleep, and they went right 
on sleeping. You would hardly believe it, 
but they slept for several months; and 
then one warm spring day little Miss 
Morning Glory woke up, and one after 
another all her sisters woke up too. 

Little Miss Morning Glory had no stock- 
ings and shoes to put on, and her sisters 
had none; but they liked the feel of the 
mellow earth as they stretched out their 
pretty little white feet and stood up. They 
had slept with little black caps on; but 
now these felt uncomfortable, so little 
Miss Morning Glory slipped hers off, and 
then her sisters slipped theirs off, too. 

Then they looked about them, and oh, it 
was glorious! The sun shone so bright and 
warm, the sky was so blue, the fleecy 
clouds were so white, the trees and shrubs 
and grass were so green, the dewdrops so 
sparkling, everything was so cheery and 
pleasant, that they were delighted. They 
did not want to keep still any longer. 
Little Miss Morning Glory reached out 
and felt a string, and began to climb up 
on it so she could see still more of the 
wonders about her. Her sisters climbed 
up too. They were so happy that if they 
had known how, they would have sung 
beautiful songs. Instead they burst into 
bloom, and held out beautiful blossoms 
each morning, like happy smiles, to greet 
every one who came that way. 


Woman’s Carefree Home 


One woman, Mrs. K. E. Lathrop by name, 
has solved for herself the housing problem 
by living in a large and comfortable 
covered wagon in which she travels by 
easy stages. When she passed through 
Lewiston, Ida., recently, she was bound 
eventually for her homestead claim near 
Colville, Wash., and had already travelled 
3,500 miles. The wagon is fitted up with 
a stove, a bed, and other housekeeping 
conveniences ; and to defray her expenses, 
Mrs. Lathrop engages in the pleasant busi- 
ness of making artificial flowers, which 
she sells on her way. 4 


Maples 


CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


My house is set in maple shade— 
No other trees are there. 

When Winter holds the little glade, 
My world is gray and bare. 


Then Spring comes down in emerald hues, 
And drops her leafy screen. 

Bird voices tell the joyful news 
That all the world is green. 


Now crimson on the blasted ground, 
Or russet overhead, 

My leaves are flying all around— 
The world is wild and red. 
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THe WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Clemenceau said: 
Wealth is nothing! 


Position is nothing! 

Fame is nothing! 

MANHOOD is 
everything! 


“It is Worth While” 


Says a preacher missionary, with examples 
to back him; but the fields are not ex- 
actly “white for the harvest’” 


MILES HANSON 


The Laymen’s League and the American 
Unitarian Association asked me to leave 
my usual tasks and work for a month 
with one of the smaller churches that is 
trying in discouraging surroundings to 
render the help that accrues from a lib- 
eral faith. 

The invitation in some respects was not 
attractive. My quiet study seemed the 
best place in the world, my home has 
attractions of its own, and the month spec- 
ified was the one when the church gathers 
its forces for the coming winter. I hes- 
itated, and then, feeling that it is the 
duty of those placed in fortunate posi- 
. tions to help, I consented. 

I started out, and reached my destina- 
tion, to which I will give for the time the 
name of “Birstall,” early on the Saturday 
preceding the Sunday when I was to take 
up my new duty. 

After lunch I viewed the field. I passed 
several imposing churches which spoke 
distinetly of wealth and strength. Then 
an outlying district was reached where in 
an unimportant street a simple and some- 
what unattractive building was pointed 
out as “our church.” 

It is a good thing for a New England 
Unitarian minister, accustomed to prom- 
inent church buildings standing on green- 
sward and possessing the attractions of 
age, beauty, and dignity, accustomed also 
to a recognized standing in the community, 
to find himself in a city where perhaps only 
a dozen people are interested in his pres- 
ence, and where his church of temporary 
choice is too small to cause the least 
concern adverse or favorable. 

I stood looking at the bare drab walls, 
_the plain seats, and the ‘uninviting view 

’ through the windows, and wondered what 

I could do in the month before me. 

Sunday morning came. With a friend 
I boarded a _ street-car for the distant 
church. We rode along upturned streets. 
“Birstall” is passing through an epidemic 
of street-paving, an epidemic that appar- 
ently should have visited it years ago. It 
looked as though it had had a casual call 
from an earthquake. After many devious 
turns we reached our destination. There 
were three men there, one of whom was 
acting as janitor. A few children strolled 
in, and by and by, with an attendance of 
twenty, Sunday-school opened. I spoke to 
the children and then helped in the adult 
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class, which had five members present. 
The time for chureh arrived, and eleven 
adults formed the audience. We had a 
good service, but it is hard to have the 
faith of Jesus in the unimportance of 
members. He gave some of his undying 
sayings to groups of less than a dozen, 
but I, for one, find it hard to do as I should 
when empty pews are all around. 

After the service I gathered the friends 
together and talked of what should be 
done to make our efforts more widely 
useful during the coming three weeks. A 
meeting for discussion was arranged at 
the home of one of the workers, for the 


following Wednesday, after which we 
separated. . 
The day arrived and unfortunately 


turned out very hot. It was so hot that 
it was almost too much trouble to put 
one foot before the other. The evening 
was close and stifling, and only three were 
present. The four of us, however, drew up 
a list of members, and a mailing-list of 
all in the city whom we could call in- 
terested in the Liberal Faith. 

The members were visited during the 
next two days, and a personal letter was 
sent the next day to all on our mailing-list. 

The second Sunday was at hand. I 
waited anxiously to see if there were to 
be results from the past week’s efforts. 
There were four more in Sunday-school 
and twenty-three at church,—at any rate 
an increase of more than 100 per cent. 

After the service I mingled with the 
audience and found that one family of 
six had driven fifteen miles. They rarely 
had a chance to attend a service in which 
they were in heartfelt sympathy. I had a 
long talk with the father. During the 
conversation a lady came up and said: “I 
must speak to you. I am from Portland, 
Maine. I have come quite a distance to 
join with you this morning.” 

I wondered during the first week if it 
were worth while coming down here. After 
my talk with these visitors I said emphat- 
ically to myself, “It is worth while.” 

Thursday evening of this second week, 
I am to speak to a library club in the city, 
and I may get into touch with other city 
clubs and circles. I am afraid that I 
have taken some liberties in pledging the 
services of my visiting successors to such 
societies, but it is necessary that the church 
get into touch with the life of the city. 

I hope during the week to finish calling 
on the members of the church. I am now 
anxiously awaiting next Sunday. Shall 
we increase, I wonder, another 100 per 
cent. ? 

As an encouragement to the Post-Office 
Mission branch of The Alliance, let me 
say that one day while at lunch a gentle- 
man introduced himself and said that he 
had been in correspondence with a lady 
in Brookline. He was a Methodist nom- 
inally, but he accepted the position of the 
Unitarians and was much interested in 
their work. Again the ‘“worth-while” 
thought passed through my mind. 

My time has now reached its second 
half, and I find myself constantly hear- 
ing the question, “What more can the 
denomination do for this and similar 
churches?" There are many such churches 
and there might be more. That which 
is being done at present, that is, sending 
men from the city churches, is a good 
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“second-best” policy. It seems to be all 
that can be done, but surely there is a 
“first-best” way. The only real solution 
is to have here a fitting man. He must be 
educated, able to meet on a level the ed- 
ucated of the city. He must have at least 
some glimpse of social needs and under- 
stand how to meet them: He must be a 
preacher and a pastor; he must be able 
to hold his own with his fellow-ministers ; 
and he will have to be satisfied with no 
more than a living wage. 

He must be prepared to toil on for years 
without many rewards. He will have 
none of the recompenses that the world 
deems worthy. His only compensation 
will be the assurance that the Spirit is 
saying, “Well done, good and faithful 
servant.” 

Are there younger men who will fill the 
breach? It almost seems as though we 
had to sorrowfully say, “No.” 

I sometimes dream that we have a hody 
of preacher missionaries, twenty or thirty 
strong, able, and pledged to go at the 
bidding of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation to any field, despite discourage- 
ments, difficulties, and inadequate salaries. 

The most thrilling episode in the life 
of Garibaldi occurred after the death of 
the short-lived republic when he ealled for 
volunteers to go with him out of the gates 
of the city. He promised no rewards, no 
comforts; only pains, sorrows, and death. 
TI always thrill when I picture that scene. 
Many followed leaying the crown and 
grasping the cross. - 

Our denomination will be one of which 
we can be gloriously proud when we 
possess a band of heroes, who follow the 
Divine Call. 


Unity House Meetings 


The Sunday evening meetings at Unity 
House will be resumed on November 6, 
with Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, Philadel- 
phia, as the principal speaker. Mr. Griffin 
has chosen for his’ subject, “Disarming 
the Mind.” 

There will be seven meetings in the 
forthcoming series. The Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League announces that among the 
speakers to follow Mr. Griffin are Prof. 
Albert Parker Fitch of Amherst College; 
Dr. Harold Marshall, manager of the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, and lecturer 
on American History and Civics; and Prof. 
Thomas H. Briggs of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Music, as formerly, will be furnished 
by a quintet of players from the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and by the Laymen’s 
League Chorus directed by William Ellis 
Weston. The congregational singing, 
which has been so popular at previous 
meetings, will be continued. 

Tickets which are good for seats as long 
as the seats last may be obtained from 
officers of League chapters or at Unity 
House. ‘Ticket-holders will be admitted 
after 6.30 p.m. Meetings will begin 
promptly at 7.30. . 


we 


The top notes of human life and con 
duct can be but sparingly sung, or they 
grate on the nerves and jar the hearing 
of the singer no less than of his e 


—Galesworthy. v4 
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On That Rock— 


_ To-day the churches built upon it are facing 
grave dangers—Unitarians will help 


JOEL H. METCALF 


What Plymouth Rock is to New Eng- 
land and America, the rock in the yard 
of the Unitarian church in Kolozsvir is 
to Transylvania. Both mark epochs in 
religious history. The relic in Kolozsviar, 
so unquestioned tradition says, is the 
stone on which their first bishop, Francis 
David, stood when he preached Unitarian- 
ism to the world. 

At the Council of Torda he had been 
successful in carrying the doctrine of 
universal religious tol- 
eration through that 
body. When he re- 
turned home to Kolozs- 
vir the whole popu- 
lation met him at the 
outskirts of the city, 
and on that stone he 
preached the new re- 
ligion with such suc- 
cess that they carried 
him into the cathe- 
dral and made him 
their first bishop. 

Through three hun- 
dred and fifty years 
this first flowering of 
our rational faith has 
survived through many 
persecutions, only, as 
the result of the new 
national frontiers, to 
suffer to-day a new 
calamity which may 
be the last, unless the 
Unitarian churches of America are aroused 
to their duty. 

The Hungarian Relief Committee are 
asking that the churches adopt individual 
churches of Transylvania at an expense 
of $90 to $110 a year, in order to tide 
them over the readjustment period which 
will be so critical for a few years. 

To show the condition of the church in 
one town, these excerpts from a letter 
just received follows. The letter is from 
Alexander Kiss, who received part of his 
education at the Meadville Theological 
School, and who is the minister at the 
village of Kolozs. It is addressed to Dr. 
F. C. Southworth, president of the Mead- 
ville Theological School. 

“In consequence of the war and of the 
newly appointed borders of our eastern 
countries I am in a situation in which 
I consider it a duty to send an account 
of it to you, to my professors, to the 
school in which I have been studying. 

“The city of Kolozs, in which my con- 
gregation is, is situated near Kolozsvar. 
The population of the city is 5,000. The 
_members of my congregation pay a higher 
sum to support their church than those 
belonging to the other denominations. My 
family consists of seven members. 


“The order of my daily work is this: 


I get up at six o’clock in the morning and 
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noon my time is occupied with instruction 
of my own children and with work of the 
benevolent institutions. Through the week 
I study the works of Theodore Parker and 
that of Dr. Martineau. Especially since 
the occupation of Transylvania, Sunday 
after Sunday, I preach them. 

“My salary for the last year was esti- 
mated to be 4,000 kn. by the council of 
my congregation. This sum is only half 
of the salary which is considered here the 
minimum for a Protestant minister. 

“Since the occupation of Transylvania 
I have spent 25,000 lei out of the small 
property of my family, and besides 8,500 
lei bequeathed me by my late mother. 

“T was obliged to spend this for a 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK OF TRANSYLVANIA 


Francis David on this foundation preached Unitarianism 
three hundred and fifty years ago, and churches grew out of 
the vital power of it; to-day they are calling to us 


very moderate living. We must live. 

“Without financial help I must leave 
my ministerial position, which work I 
love, and to which cause I wish to sacri- 
fice the work of my life.” 


Any great life-epoch begins with a great 
friendship—Thomas Carlyle. 
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DO YOU WANT RESULTS? 


THE REGISTER is noted for the 
large percentage of returns from its 
advertisements. Have you some- 
thing to sell? Do you want to buy 
a house, or hire a camp for next 
summer, or anything? Why not 


try a Classified Advertisement? 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Ad- 
vertising Dept., 16 Beacon St., Boston 9, 
Mass. Our rates are 20 cents an agate 
line; minimum charge, $1. Discounts 
for six or more insertions. Replies 
may come in care of THE REGISTER, if 
desired, for which there is an extra 
charge of 4 cents an insertion. 


“A TRIP THROUGH THE BIBLE,” sixty-card 


memory game for all. Entertaining, instrue- 
tive. Postpaid, 25¢c. Wisdom Playing Cards, 


Alexander, N.C. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and em- 
ployee; housekeepers, matrons, dietitians, gov- 
ernesses, Secretaries, mother’s helpers. 51 Trow- 
bridge Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS—Folder of original verses 
and the Bible Story. For a gift, with covers, 
15¢e. For school recitations, without covers, 5c. 
Alishiné Publishers, Route 1, Richmond, Va. 


FREE TRIAL—One hundred copies “Glad Tidings 
in Song,” the new Chureh and Sunday School 


Song Book sent on 30 days’ Free Trial. Ad- 

orene Room 608, Lakeside Building, Chicago, 
Te 

OPPORTUNITY for good typist and _ stenog- 


rapher, who is not regularly employed, to help 
with general office work. Apply in person to 
Mr. French, TH CHRISTIAN ReEGISTHR, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS—Index the best 
you read in books, and file clippings by our 
almost automatic, inexpensive, topical, and 
textual system. Highly commended. Circulars. 
Willson’s Index, East Haddam, Connecticut. 


THE REV. W. S. KEY, who for the past sixteen 
years has been carrying on religious and edu- 
eational work in North Carolina, is now avail- 
able for supplying vacant pulpits. His home 
address is 46 Cottage Park Road, Winthrop, 
Mass. Telephone Ocean 0728-M. 


Noy. 6 Louis K, Anspacher of New York 
—‘The Drama and Democracy.” 


Nov.13 Dr. Richard W. Hogue of Phila- 
delphia—(Co-operating with Confer- 
ence of the Greater Boston Federation 
of Churches on the Labor Problem.) 
“Should Workers and Employers Fight 
or Co-operate?” 


Nov. 20 Mrs. Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 
Hale of LEngland—“‘New Political: 
Alignments in England.” 


Nov. 27 Dr. Toyokichi Iyenaga—‘Need 
America Fear Japan?” 


Dec. 4 Professor Hugh Black of Union 
Theological Seminary—<May We Hope 
for a World Without War?” 


Dec. 11 Professor Barl Barnes—‘Our 
New American Ideals.” 


OLD SOUTH FORUM MEETINGS 


OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE 
MILK AND WASHINGTON STREETS, BOSTON 


Dec. 18 Dr. Charles Sheldon, Editor 
Christian Herald and author of “In 
His Steps’—“What is the Matter with 
America?” 

Jan. 1 John Graham Brooks of Cam- 
bridge—“A Book that No American 
Should Leave Unread.” 

Jan. 8 William Hard of Washington— 
“Some Lessons of the Conference on 
the Reduction of Armaments.” 

Jan. 15 W. W. Husband, New Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration—‘The 
Future of Immigration in America.” 

Jan. 22 Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of New 
York—“The Contribution of the Jew to 
American Life.” 

Jan. 29 Dr. Charles R. Brown of Yale 
University School of Religion—‘The 
Greatest Man of the 19th Century: 
Lincoln.” 


look after my pigs and cows. At nine Questions After the Address 


_ o’elock I change my dress. In the spring 
every day, in the winter twice a week, I 

to the school, and there I give religious 
struction to the children. In the after- 


Address at 3.45 


FREE 


Concert at 3.15 
GEORGE W. COLEMAN Presides 
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service. 


there in a body. 


The Christian Register 


NEW PARISH HOUSE, FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, WORCESTER 


The corner-stone of the parish house addition of the First Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass., 
which will be called Unity House, will be laid Sunday, November 6, immediately after the morning 
The ceremony will be a simple one, conducted by the minister, Rev. Maxwell Savage, and 
participated in by the chairman of the building committee, Francis H. Dewey, and by the chairman 
of the prudential committee, Frank ©. Smith, Jr. In the copper box will be placed copies of 
records of the church and of its history, a complete list of the church committees, the names of 
officers of all the church organizations, the church calendar of that day, and news items. 
lettering on the stone will be, “Unity House, 1921.” 
“First Unitarian, Second Parish, Unity House.” 


The swinging sign over the portico will read, 
Sunday, November 6, will be not only Armistice 
Sunday, but Laymen’s League Sunday. The men and the church members of the Legion will be 
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The 


Facetious Anarchists and Prohibition 


That the Unitarian Temperance So- 
ciety was handling a live subject was 
indicated by the fact that its meeting, 
sandwiched between the noon luncheons 


and the afternoon reception, neverthe- 
less was given more attention in the De- 
troit papers than any other single feature 
of the Conference. 

Mr. Charles H. Strong, the chief speaker, 
levelled a shaft at the unseemly jokes 
and jibes hurled at prohibition from press 
and stage. He declared in ringing tones 
that “no official can choose a law which 
he will enforce, and no citizen can choose 
a law which he will obey.” “One might 
almost suspect,’ he said, “that there is 
organized propaganda at work in the 
theatres and in the movies to cripple the 
enforcement of this law. ...I believe 
that this and similar societies might hold 
a few sessions with the best of the theat- 
rical producers and put an end to this 
sort of thing.’ As a further aid to pro- 
hibition enforcement Mr. Strong begged 
“for a crusade in favor of a League of 
Nations to promote temperance.” 

Mr. Harry Deyo, an attorney from the 
Federal prohibition office in Detroit, told 
of the difficulties which obstruct enforce- 
ment,—the problem of finding loyal offi- 
cials who will not aecept bribes, of secur- 
ing reliable evidence, of winning the co- 
operation of the people. 


‘and 


In his opening remarks Rey. William 
L. Walsh, president of the Society, re- 
viewed the history of the Society. In 
speaking for a better spirit of co-opera- 
tion between citizens and the Federal 
officials, he reported conversations with 
men on the streets of Detroit about the 
truckloads of rum-kegs which are dumped 
into the river from the Canadian side 
“caught” by fishermen from the 
American side; the whole flagrant viola- 
tion of the law treated as a joke, and 
popular sanction given to the most vi- 
cious and lawless element of the com- 
munity. 

Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, Secretary of 
the Society, related experiments made by 
Mr. Walsh and himself on the streets of 
Detroit to see how much the average cit- 
izen knew about enforcement. They set 
out first to find the office of the Federal 
prohibition agent; second, to find mate- 
rials for making home brew. ‘To find the 
Federal agent they inquired of two police- 


men, several men on the street, and four « 
Officials in the Federal Building, only 


the last one of whom knew the location 
of his office; but every policeman, store- 
keeper, and “man on the street” knew 
exactly where the materials for home 
brew could be bought, and told without 
hesitation. <A collection _ of this “eyi- 
dence” was presented at the meeting. 


Mr. T. D. Sharman, a native of India, 
presented a resolution against the evils 
of alcohol and opium, calling upon the 
British Government to suppress the opium 
traffic in India. 

In the discussion which followed the 
addresses, Mrs. Roderick Stebbins told of 
how a single letter addressed to the man- 
agement of a large vaudeville circuit 
brought immediate results. Not only 
were the objectionable thrusts at prohi- 
bition discontinued, but a courteous reply 
was sent asking for future co-operation. 

Anticipating work in a broader field, 
it was voted by those present to submit 
by mail to all members of the Society the 
following question: “Shall the words ‘and 
Moral Welfare’ be added to the name of 
the Society, so that it shall read, The 
Unitarian Temperance and Moral Wel- 
fare Society ?”’ 

For interest and accomplishment this 
meeting ranks as one of the decided 
successes of the Conference. 


Yet in opinions look not always back; 

Your wake is nothing; mind the coming 
track, sn; 

Leave what you’ve done for what you 
have to do, 
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Dramatic Training for Churches 


Announcement is made by Community 
Service of Boston, Inc., of a Dramatic 
Institute for Church Workers to be held 
at Union Hall, 48 Boylston Street, Boston, 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday even- 
ings during November and December. 
This Institute is held to meet a growing 
demand on the part of church leaders 
throughout the city for a means of train- 
ing local church workers in the practical 
ways of organizing and in the art stand- 
ards of presenting plays and pageants 
suitable for church use. The chairman of 
the department in charge of the Institute 
is Prof. George P. Baker of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


Rey. Edward D. Johnson has resigned at 


Salem, Mass. He has accepted a call to 
Urbana, Ill., and will begin work there 
about December 1. 


Rey. Francis W. Holden has resigned at 
Haverhill, Mass., to take effect Sunday, 
November 13. He has received a call to 
the church at Rockland, Mass. 


The Christian Register 


Hazel Rugg Rogers is hereby com- 
mended to the ministers and churches of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for a probation- 
ary period of six months, ending April 26, 
1922. Charles T. Billings, Harry Lutz, 
Fred R. Lewis, Committee for New Eng- 
land States. 


The New Hampshire Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches will 
meet with the First Unitarian Church, 
Manchester, November 9 and 10. The ses- 
sion will be formally opened Sunday even- 
ing, November 9, when Rev. W. EH. Cross 
will be installed as minister of the Man- 
chester church. 


The speakers for the week beginning 
Monday, November 7, at the noonday ser- 
vices at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., will 
be as follows: November 7, Rey. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin, First Unitarian Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. November 8, Rev. 
Andrew Fish, Worcester, Mass. Novem- 
ber 9, Prof. James H. Ropes, D.D., Har- 
yard University Divinity School. Novem- 
ber 10, Dean William Wallace Fenn, D.D., 
Harvard Divinity School. November 11, 
Armistice Day, Rev. H. E. B. Speight, 
King’s Chapel. (The service will begin at 
11.50 a.m, and at noon the two minutes of 
silence will be observed in grateful mem- 
ory of those who gave their lives in 
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defence of right and in the hope of a just 
and lasting peace.) November 12, musical 
service, A. Vincent Bennett, organist, 
King’s Chapel. 


Meetings and Conferences 
North Middlesex Conference 


The one hundred and eleventh session 
of the North Middlesex Conference was 
held October 19, with the Unitarian gso- 
ciety of Chelmsford, Mass., Rev. L. LeRoy 
Greene, minister. The president of the 
Conference, T. H. Hlliott of Lowell, pre- 
sided. There were seventeen ministers and 
247 lay delegates present. Rev. A. C. White 
of Tyngsboro offered the opening prayer. 
The minutes were read by the secretary, 
Rev. G. C. Wright of Lowell, and the re- 
port of the treasurer by J. A. Harwood 
of Littleton, and were declared adopted. 
The treasurer’s report showing all bills 
paid and a considerable surplus in the 
treasury, the secretary moved that part 
of the surplus, $50, be awarded to the 
Hungarian Unitarian churches. It was so 
voted. On the motion of Rev. A. C. White 
it was voted to increase the award to $75. 
Rey. A. C. McGiffert, Jr., of Lowell, offered 
resolutions on the disarmament conference. 
They were adopted by a standing vote 
and followed by the singing of the na- 
tional hymn. The subject of the ses- 


And Still They Come 


The history of the financial canvass preliminary to The Unitarian Cam- 
paign, begun in 1920, is incomplete—the returns are still coming in! 


countries. 


31st, in connection with your campaign, and am enclosing herewith check 
for $2,500.00, as contribution for myself and wife, receipt of which you 


A recent subscriber, one of many, writes: 


“On my return here I find circular letters of November 8th and January 


will please acknowledge.” 


11,624 Unitarian laymen, by their own initiative and the impetus added 
by those coming after, press on to the performance of the purposes of 


their organization. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


7 Park Square— Boston 


“T left this city in August last, and was gone until recently, making a tour 
through Europe, thence to the Argentine and other South American 
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“The Spiritual Invigoration of our 
Churches,” was then announced. Dr. 
Minot Simons, Church Extension Secre- 
tary, urged it “Through the New Cam- 
paign for Increased Membership and More 
Loyalty in Church Attendance’; Rev. J. 
©. Dunean, Worcester Conference Secre- 
tary, “Through More Efficient Business 
Methods”; Rev. Otto Lyding of Nashua, 
N.H., opened the discussion of these two 
aspects of the subject ; and Mr. McGiffert 
asked if the working of the financial 
budget system without the use of pew rents 
could be assured? Mr. Dunean replied 
that it made practically no difference in 
his church, except that the people, sitting 
in the same pews that they sat in before, 
contribute more money than they paid 
under the system of pew rentals. The 
forenoon meeting closed with devotional 
service conducted by Mr. Greene. 

Luncheon was served by the ladies of 
the Chelmsford church, in the vestries 
of the Trinitarian and the Unitarian 
churches. 

The Conference ne after lunch- 
eon. There was a programme of music, 
and singing by the choir of the church. 
The committee on nominations recom- 
mended the re-election of the former of- 
ficers as members of committees, to fill 
the places of those whose terms have ex- 
pired. The following were elected: Pru- 
dential committee—G. G. Blanchard of 
Wilton, N.H., Mrs. G. W. Day of Chelms- 
ford; Sunday-school—Rey ©. B. Ames of 
Groton, Mrs. J. H. Field of Peterboro, Mr. 
W. A. Lamson of Lowell; missionary com- 
mittee—Rev. F. B. Crandall, Ayer, L. N. 
Stickney, Milford, Eben W. Jones, Peter- 
boro. 

The subject of the day was resumed, 
with Rev. A. L. Hudson of Boston speak- 
ing for “The Spiritual Invigoration of 
our Churches through a Deepened and 
Enlarged Sense of our Missionary Re- 
sponsibilities,” and Rev. F. A. Powell of 
Braintree, “Through Personal Consecra- 
tion.” 

The session closed with votes of thanks 
to the Unitarian church of Chelmsford 
and to the speakers of the session. Ben- 
ediction was pronounced by Mr. Powell. 


sion, 


Parish News Letters 
Children in Service of Worship 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—Harvard Street Uni- 
tarian Chureh, Rey. Frank O. Holmes: 
The evening of June 5, Mr. Holmes was 
ordained, and installed minister of the 
church. It was in August, 1920, that Mr. 
Holmes, then a student in the Harvard 
Divinity School, began to act as pastor. 
A fine spirit of co-operation was shown 
by the church in the work of the Unita- 
rian Campaign; generous contributions 
were made by former members, and our 
quota was .oversubscribed. The _ pro- 
gramme of the Women’s Alliance branch 
has been successfully carried out, and the 
amount of money raised in many ways 
for church expenses and various 
causes was large in proportion to the 
membership. The Laymen’s League held 
five meetings, one of which was an 
open meeting. On Laymen’s Sunday a 
layman preached and conducted the ser- 
vice. Through the efforts of the social 


good - 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood. 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


Louise 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 

jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


FRANK L. LOCKE, PresmeNtT EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


THE 


inerrrurep BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S 
2 CHRISTIAN 


UNION : 


48 BOYLSTON ST. ROBERT WINSOR, TREASURER PERMANENT FUND 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


President, Charles H. 
Vice-Presidents ; 
Brookline ; 


Strong of New York. 
Ernest G. Adams of 
Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 

Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 
Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


OBJECT: 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 


11,624 laymen, organized in 246 chapters, in 
the United States and Canada, are striving to 
accomplish this object by 


an increased devotion on their own part 
and by calling upon their fellows every- 
where to reinterpret citizenship in terms 
of religion ; 


assisting Unitarian churches in Univer- 
sity centres to serve thousands of stu- 
dents who are seeking truth and need 
fellowship ; 


constant effort to increase the numbers 
and influence of Unitarian ministers ; 


ready and sympathetic co-operation with 
all agencies welcoming assistance in pro- 
jects to understand and supply the needs 
of humanity ; 


widespread and efficient publicity for the 
broad, simple, and devout principles of 
Unitarian Christianity ; 


active personal participation in every ef- 
fort by which churches may, and do, 
serve their communities. 


7 PARK SQ., BOSTON 11, MASS. 


service committee of the church Professor 
Hall spoke one Sunday on the Cambridge 
Welfare Union, and on another Sunday, 
Miss Goldthwaite talked about the Hast 
End Christian Union. On the Thursday 
evening before Easter, Mr. Holmes oflfici- 
ated at a beautiful and impressive candle- 
light service, and on Haster Sunday 
twenty-eight members were received. In 
May a unanimous call was extended to 
Mr. Holmes to become our pastor, and his 
acceptance was received with deep pleas- 
ure, and hope for the future. The new 
year begins hopefully. Beginning October 
2, the first Sunday in each month will be 
observed as Church School Sunday. The 
members of the school will take part in 
the opening services of the church, and 
Mr. Holmes will give five-minute talks 
to the children. It is hoped by this cus- 
tom to make more clear to members of 
the Sunday-school the meaning and value 
of the church. A Young People’s Service 
has been organized. A party is to be 
held in the parish house once a month 
to which all young people are welcome, 
and “Technology” students are especially 
invited. A series of six Sunday evening 
services are to be held, followed by a 
social hour. A chureh council is to be 
organized in which all the different groups 
in the church will be represented. It is 
to meet once a month. 


Forum and Concert Course 
Monrce.uair, N.J.— Unity Church, Rev. 
Edgar 8. Wiers: Unity Church conducts 
two notable agencies in the life of the 
community, Unity Forum and Unity Con- 
cert Course. In tha management of the 
forum the church has associated with 


itself a number vf the leading citizens of | 


the town. The following speakers have 
been secured: Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 
Hale; L. F. Loree, president of the Del- 
aware and Hudson ’ Railroad; André 
Tridon; Prof. Irving Fisher; Raymond 
Robins; Zona Gale; Samuel Gompers; B. 
R. Baumgardt; Raymond B. Fosdick. The 
forum is now in its fourteenth year. The 
Unity Concert Course, which was estab- 
lished last year and which met with re- 
markable success, has for artists this 
year: Martinelli; the Flonzaley Quartette ; 
Frieda Hempel; Pablo Casals, the Spanish 
‘cellist, and Ossip Gabrilowitsch in joint 
recital; Fritz Kreisler; and Madame 
Schumann-Heink. 


Thirty-fifth Anniversary 

Lowett, Mass.—Free Church, Rey. 
George C. Wright: The thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of the pastorate of Mr. Wright 
of the Lowell Free Church was observed 
Sunday, October 16. The church was beau- 
tifully decorated, and the- Snr ; 
presented a gift of gold Sh eminite. 


- 
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The anniversary sermon was a plea for 
peace among various classes of society. 
Men and women who had grown up in the 
Free Church in Mr. Wright’s ministry, 
some of whom had moved from Lowell, 
brought back their children to be baptized. 


New Scheme of Decoration 


Monteetier, Vt.—Church of the Mes- 
siah, Rey. William Stanley Nichols: Dur- 
‘ing the summer vacation the church was 
redecorated and painted within and with- 
out. A few structural changes were made 
in the auditorium and a wholly new 
scheme of decoration adopted giving a 
very pleasing and light effect. Electric 
lighting has been installed throughout 
the church. The work has been con- 
templated for many years and has 
been many times necessarily delayed. 
The church has opened its season 
with increased congregations and with 


added interest in all activities. It showed. 


its spirit by enthusiastically meeting the 
quota asked by the Laymen’s League and 
exceeding the amount by $1,000. An im- 
portant addition has been made in the 
engaging of Mrs. John Murdoch, Jr., to be 
a part-time parish assistant. The New 
England Associate Alliance employs Mrs. 
Murdoch to do friendly visiting. 


A Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


Ware, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Edwin M. Slocombe: The seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the legal incorpora- 
tion of this society as a parochial corpora- 
tion was observed at the church to-night 
with a special service. Rev. Maxwell Say- 
age of the First Unitarian Church, Worces- 
ter, was the speaker. His subject was, 
“The Place of the Church in Modern Life.” 
The service was not for Unitarians alone, 
but for people of all churches. -It was 
described as a service of worship by all 
the people in recognition of the achieve- 
ment of sympathy among the churches. 
There was a special musical programme 
by a mixed quartet. Thursday, October 
20, the Worcester Association, one of the 
oldest organizations of ministers in the 
State, met at the church. Friday, October 
21, the Worcester Conference of Congre- 
gational (Unitarian) and Other Christian 
Societies of Worcester district and ad- 
jacent territory took place at the church, 
with two sessions. 
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Cityand Out-of-Town Service 


Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
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Religion 


Is the title of a serial by Edward H. Cotton, be- 
ginning in THE REGISTER November 17. 


In these chapters Mr. Cotton treats in. his own 
crisp and virile way the life of the great President 
as it was moulded by spiritual influences. Other 
writers have given various aspects of his career, 
but this is the first careful study of his faith, which 
was the centre of his personality. 


Many intimate incidents are related which show 
his lifelong religious interest. 


Roosevelt once said, “Every thinking man when he 
thinks, realizes what a very large number of people 
tend to forget, that the teachings of the Bible are 
so interwoven and entwined with our whole civic 
and social life that it would be literally—I do not 
mean figuratively, I mean literally—impossible for 
us to figure to ourselves what life would be if these 
teachings were removed.” 


You will want to read every word of these reveal- 
ing articles, and keep them to read again. You 
will want your friends to read them too. Send 
them THE REGISTER for the duration of the 
serial. We will mail the twelve issues as they 
appear for a dollar. Just fill out the coupon and 
send it in. A letter is as good if you want to keep 
your copy unmutilated. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send THE REGISTER for the dura- 
tion of the Roosevelt serial, for which I en- 
close $1 (check, money order or cash). 


Theodore Roosevelt’s 
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PLEASANTRIES 


She: “I hear you bought a book on 
how to strengthen the will-power.” He: 
“Yes, but I haven’t the will-power to read 
it through.’—Judge. 


“Wonderful realism in this movie.” 
“Yes?” “There’s the Coliseum.” “Yes, 
and there’s a section of Los Angeles right 
behind it.’-—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“Father,” said little Rollo, ‘what is 
meant by ‘a Sabbath day’s journey’?” “I 
am afraid, my son, that in too many cases 
it means twice around the golf links.”— 
Edinburgh Scotsman, 


Muriel: “I’m afraid you'll forget me 
while you’re away.” Edward: “Oh, no, 
dearest! Ill think of you when all else 
is forgotten!” “Just what I feared. You'll 
think of me only when you've nothing 
else to think about.”—Answers. 


Belle: ‘Beatrice has refused to marry 
Barclay.” Beulah: “And why, pray?’ 
“Says she’ll never marry a man whose 
wealth contains less than six ciphers.” 
“Well, good sakes alive! Barclay’s wealth 
is all ciphers!”—Yonkers Statesman. 


From a boy’s essay: “The cammil is a 
sheep of the desert. It does not have to 
get angry to get its back up because 
Nature made it that way. When cammils 
go on a journey they drink as much water 
as to last many days. Such animals are 
called aquiducks.”—Boston Transcript. 


Stephen Leacock arrived in Liverpool a 
little while ago, to give some humorous 
lectures on the island. A wag asked him, 
“How many jokes are needed for a lec- 
ture?” His answer was, “One joke goes 
a long way on a public platform, and four 
or five are certainly quite enough for- any 
crowd if you bring them out at the right 
time.” 


Dugald M’Tavish, the all-round athlete 
and sportsman in the village, entered his 
name for all events in the local Highland 
games. The first event on the programme 
was the half-mile, and of eight runners 
Dugald finished eighth. “Dugald, Dugald,” 
said a fellow Scot, “why do you not run 


faster?’ “Run faster!” he said scorn- 
fully, ‘an’ me reservin’ mysel’ for the 
bagpipe competition.”—Pittsburgh Chron- 


icle Telegraph. 


Mr. Augustus Linkins of Sunville, Ala., 
was reading an old newspaper in which 
he chanced upon an item he thought might 
interest his friend. “I observes by dis 
papah,” said Mr. Linkins, “dat de smallest 
cows in de world is to be found in de 
South Seas. Dis papah says dat de ay- 
erage weight of sich a cow does not ex- 
ceed one hundred an’ fifty pounds.” ‘Does 
yo’ suppose,” asked his listener, “dat dat’s 
where dey gits de condensed milk from?” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


A great controversy is going on in the 
London papers- about the classics. Are 
they necessary? Various opinions have 
been given, but nothing has been settled. 
The first thing to be determined is, What 
is a classic? As near as we can define 
it, a classic is a book that has stood the 
test of time; that is, a book that has been 
agreed upon as having a permanent value, 
and which, therefore, nobody ever reads, 
but which is referred to often enough to 
keep it going as a elassic. Certainly the 
classics are necessury. What would we 
do without our illusions ?—Life. 
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ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


available for pensions 
1919-20 were $10,000. 
1920-21 only $7,500. 


PENSION DECREASE 7 


was inevitable. Dropped from $319 to $300. 


We are glad that in hard times it was not worse. 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGN 


has added to our Permanent Funds. Next year 
this new income is available. If you and your 
churches do your duty and forward generous 
Annual Contributions to our Treasurer, we can 
raise the pension to $400. 


UNITARIAN 
SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Judge James P. Parmenter, President. 

Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham and Mr. Robert 
Windsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 

Rey. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 

Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer. 


54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE 
COMPANY 


COMMON STOCK 


Conservatively Capitalized 
Excellent Management 
Demonstrated Earning Capacity 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 
M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


Is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding 
Schools around Boston, in 


Piano, Voice, Violin 
and Pipe Organ 


For particulars address M. I. 8., CuristTran 
REGISTER. 


A JOURNALISTIC OPPORTUNITY 


A young man who cannot help being a journal- 


ist (and who would otherwise be a minister, 
because he is devoted to the church) is desired 
by a paper of liberal policy and belief. He must 
have the news sense, be a clear writer, able in- 
stantly to see a‘‘story”’ in a situation or an idea; 
enthusiastic about what occurred yesterday and 
quick to put it in words, and keen about what 
ought to be to-morrow. College training is an 
asset, but “the gift” is the first essential. Sucha 


person will please apply by letter only to F.G.R., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, Boston 9, Mass. 


Educational 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. AMPLE GROUNDS 


. Joun Mac Durriz, Ph.D, 
PRINCIPALS: ips, Joun MACDUFFIE, A.B. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
hapa . 11. The church is open daily from 

un ‘ 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, ministers. Ser- 
vice, 10.45 a.m. Chorus of male voices. Sunday, 
November 6, Mr. Speight will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 


chureh is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, 
“An Adventure in International Good-will.”’ 
Church services at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 A.M. Primary classes at 11 A.M. Com- 
munion at close of morning service. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Church School, 9.45 A.M. 
Morning service, 11 A.M. Young People’s meet- 
ing (The Emerson Guild), 6 P.M. The public 
cordially invited. A memorial to Rev. Henry 
Ware, Jr., will be dedicated Sunday, November 6. 
Sermon subject: ‘‘An Adventure in Interna- 
tional Good-will.” 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, November 6, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
Subject, ‘‘Religious Liberty—Its Outlook.” 
Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musical Direc- 
tor. Church service at 11 a.m. Church School 
at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. Cordial 
welcome to all visitors. Take Dorchester tunnel 
ear to Andrew Square, then surface car to 
Meeting House Hill. 


UNITY HOUSE, 7 Park Square. Fall series 
of seven Sunday evening meetings begins No- 
vember 6. Speaker, Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, 
minister First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia. 
Spbject: ‘Disarming the Mind.” Music by 
quintet of players from Boston Symphony — 
Orchestra and Laymen’s League Chorus under 
direction of William Ellis Weston. Tickets 
may be obtained from officers of League Chap- 
ters, or at Unity House. Doors at 6. 
p.M. Meetings begin promptly at 7.30. 

UNITARIAN aati J 
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